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CATHOLIC ASPECTS OF THE 
MEXICAN WAR, 1840-1848 


N March 2, 1836, the Republic of Texas 

was born at the expense of Mexico. Vati- 
wus world powers officially recognized the up- 
itart nation, and even Cardinal Fransoni in 1840 
iddressed a letter to the President of Texas ask- 
mg that he protect and aid Rev. John Timon who 
mad been appointed Prefect Apostolic of Texas. 
/ice-president David G. Burnet, acting for Presi- 
lent Lamar, responded graciously pointing out 
hat, although many of the citizens were Prot- 
sstant, religious toleration prevailed and that any 
=roperty which the Church had lost incidental to 
-he revolution would be cheerfully restored upon 
mroper identification.) 

Meanwhile the Americans who had settled near 
“he Rio Grande were longing for annexation by 
he United States. Along the Potomac the ques- 
“ion of annexation was revived during the ad- 
ministration of President Tyler after it had lain 
dormant for a time. But Mexico, which never 
abandoned the idea of reconquering Texas, in- 
Sormed the American minister in 1843 that any 
attempt at annexation would mean war. 

_ Then the election of 1844 brought James K. 
Polk, a Democrat, to the White House follow- 
ng a campaign which had popularized territorial 
=xpansion. In 1845 Polk sent John Slidell to ne- 
zotiate a deal with Mexico bidding $25,000,000 
for California and $5,000,000 for New Mexico. 


Two successive Mexican presidents refused to see’ 


him, and on April 25, 1846, the Mexican army 
crossed the Rio Grande. Within a month the 
United States had declared war and Polk had 
signed a bill calling for 50,000 troops and 
$10,000,000. 

All this happened when Americans were bow- 
ing before the fetish of racial purity and were 
denouncing Catholic immigrants for diluting the 
Protestant solidarity of the United States. Having 


1) Fransoni was the Prefect of the Congregation of 

the Propaganda. The letters are given in full in Mary 

‘Angela Fitzmorris, Four. Decades oof Catholicism in 
exas 1820-1860 (Washington, 1926), pp. 52-54. 


recently burned churches in riots, the -Nativists 
did not scruple to shout: Watch the Catholics. 
In a war with a Catholic country they will turn 
traitors. 


The sixth provincial council of Baltimore, 
which just happened to be in session when the 
war got under way, included in its pastoral letter 
the timely remark that obedience to the Pope is 
in no way inconsistent with one’s civil allegiance 
or with one’s duties as a citizen. 


Der Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati on May 
28, 1846, carried an article entitled ‘The Catholic 
as a Soldier.’ The author drew upon the estab- 
lished principles of moral theology concerning 
war and continued: 


Who helped fight for the freedom of this country? 
Was it not the Catholics? Likewise the Catholics will 
defend the rights of this their new fatherland, and no 
one will be able to charge them with ingratitude. If 
some disgracefully abandon their flag, this must not be 
attributed to their religion to which they may give only 
external allegiance, but either to lack of character, or 
what can often be the case, to the imprudent conduct of 
certain people who demand more than military service 
and who want to restrict freedom of conscience in mat- 
ters which have no bearing on military service. The 
Catholic can, may, and must be a soldier, and a good 
soldier when the fatherland demands it if he wants to 
satisfy the demands of his religion. But he should 
also be allowed to serve his God because he serves 
his fatherland on account of his God. 


Whatever bitterness the above contains result- 
ed from the widespread custom of compelling 
soldiers to attend religious services en masse. 
The preachers, saturated with the opinions of the 
day, devoted much of their oratory to denouncing 
Catholics.”) 

The same issue of the Wahrheitsfreund cat- 


2) Der Wahrheitsfreund, August 2, 1846, carried a 
letter written by the soldiers in the camp at Corpus 
Christi to Bishop Blane of New Orleans complaining 
that Catholics constituted the majority in the army 
of occupation yet their consciences were only toys to 
their officers who compelled them to attend Presby- 
terian services every Sunday. 
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tied a translation of an article taken from the 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph. It reads: 


If the conflict in which the United States entered 
with such great enthusiasm was caused by the Mexicans, 
so much the better for us as a nation and as citizens. 
But if our nation bears the guilt, all those are respons- 
ible who raised such men and such principles to pow- 
er through whose action the benefits of peace were 
banished from our land. 

Now it is necessary to do our duty. The die is cast, 
the sword has been drawn, and everyone must partict- 
pate in the fight wholeheartedly with the firm resolu- 
tion to carry the flag of the Union with triumph and 
honor through the storm of.war... 

We are convinced that the fatherland will not turn 
in vain to its Catholic citizens. Naturally, we regret 
taking up weapons against our brethren of the faith, 
but if the Oregon Question had brought about a war 
against England our Protestant brethren would have 
fallen into the same position which we are now in. Be- 
cause they do not allow their similarity of faith to de- 
stroy their patriotism, likewise Catholics cannot allow 
such considerations to influence their loyalty to their 
native or adopted fatherland ...Catholics clearly un- 
derstand their duty in this matter. It is certain that if 
the United States would declare war against the present 
pope as a temporal sovereign, it would still be the 
duty of every Catholic, as happened long ago, to prose- 
cute the war into the papal state, even into the eternal 
city for which we have such great respect. We firmly 
believe that if a battle is lost in the present war, it will 
not happen because of the cowardice or infidelity of 
the Catholic citizens. 


In agreement with the Telegraph were the 
Freeman’s Journal of New York, the Catholic 
Observer of Boston, and the Catholic News Let- 
ter of St. Louis. If there once had been doubts 
about the war, now only one course was open— 
loyalty to bring the war to a speedy end. 

Orestes A. Brownson in his disquisition ‘“War 
and Loyalty” which appeared in October, 1846, 
defied the pacifists of his home area bluntly: 


We, therefore, venture to maintain, in the very face 
of our modern fanatics, that war declared by the sov- 
ereign authority of the state, for a just cause, and 
prosecuted with right intentions is not morally wrong, 
and may be engaged in with a safe conscience... 

What is the duty of the citizen or subject, when his 
government is actually engaged in war? This is a ques- 
tion of some moment, especially at the present time, 
when there are so many among us who entertain very 
loose notions of allegiance, and hardly admit that loy- 
alty is or can be a virtue. We may answer, in general 
terms, that, when a nation declares war, the war is a 
law of the land, and binds the subject to the same ex- 
tent and for the same reason as any other law of the 
land. The whole question is simply a question of the 
obligation of the citizen to obey the law... 

The duty of obedience to law is precisely the same 
under a republican government as under any other 
form of government. For though the people make the 
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law, yet it is not in the same sense as that in which 
they are held to obey it. They make the law in its 
coliective sense, as a moral unity, or public person; » 
they are held to obey in their distributive capacity, as | 
simple individuals.?) : 

While Brownson limited himself to such legal 
arguments in 1846, the following summer he 
said in so many words that he had always regard- 
ed the war as impolitic and unjust. It was his 
sense of loyalty that had prompted silence. Look- 
ing to the future Brownson saw a tremendous 
problem; the extension of slavery. That in his 
opinion would bring on in all its fierceness the 
contest between the free and the slave states. 

Of all the New England states, Massachusetts 
was most opposed to the war. When the federal 
government issued a call for troops, there was 
discussion whether it should even be sent there. 
However, the-Catholic Pz/ot struck a discordant 
note by favoring the war. Many Catholic Irish- 
men enlisted and they were frequently seen at 
Mass or Vespers. Father O’Brien of St. Nicho- 
las Church in East Boston often visited the har- 
bor forts, and one Sunday Bishop Fitzpatrick 
spoke to the 100% Irish Company B explaining 
to the soldiers how to make an act of perfect con- 
trition in case they were wounded and could not 
receive the sacraments.*) 

When the Massachusetts legislators demurred 
at appropriations the Pz/ot labeled them stingy to 
discountenance any claim that the injustice of the 
wart was the motive for their conduct. In the 
eyes of the Pzlot the war was not “a conquest of 
territory or people” but “a conquest of peace.” It 
was brought on by Mexico, not by Polk, and if 
the legislators were candid they would admit that 
they fear lest the administration gain prestige 
from a victorious army. 

Other editors avoided the questions of the 
justice of the war and the duty of citizens. Ac- 
cordingly the Pittsburgh Catholic, the Catholic 
Herald of Philadelphia, and the Catholic Advo- 
cate of Louisville merely condemned proselyting 
in Mexico and speculated that some good would 
come to the Church out of the conflict. Protes- 
tants at times feared precisely that, but numeri- 
cally the Catholic Church gained little. Although 
the United States acquired the vast region com- 
prising California, Nevada, Utah, and large parts 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming and Colo- 


3) The Works of Orestes A. Brownson ed. by Henry 

F, Brownson (Detroit, 1885), vol. XVI, pp. 9, 15, 19. 
toa re es Sen KE. Sexton, Edward T. Har-" 

rington, History o e Archdiocese Bost 

York, 1944), vol. Il, pp. 412-414, poe steicn i 
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rado, Bishop Shaughnessy*) placed the number of 

Catholics in that area at only 26,000. Considering 
that the Catholic population was slightly over 
one million, the increase represents a little more 
than two percent. 

Meanwhile, what were non-Catholic religious 
leaders saying about the war?®) 

In the first place, the Episcopalians and Ger- 
man churches were silent. The Society of Friends 
harassed Congress with peace petitions, its mem- 
bers discouraged enlistments, and ten thousand 
copies of Jonathan Dymond’s Inguiry into the Ac- 
cordance of War with the Principles of Chris- 
tianity were circulated. 

Congregationalists and Unitarians also opposed 
the war. Theodore Parker observed that the 
school master rather than the cannon should be 
used to spread Anglo-Saxon culture. William H. 
Channing said that if he were to enlist in the 
damnable war to extend slavery it would be under 
the Mexican banner. Nor was this idle talk for 
Channing proceeded to discourage volunteering 
and to circulate an anti-war pledge. 

Two northern Baptists were conspicuous oppo- 
nents of the hostilities. Francis Wayland, Presi- 
dent of*Brown University, maintained that it was 
unjustifiable for any government to sacrifice 
human beings in defence of property or for the 
extension of particular religious or political be- 
liefs. According to him in a democracy each citi- 
zen and not only rulers have the obligation of 
evaluating the acts of the government. Likewise, 
Dr. Daniel Sharp of Boston viewed the war 
simply as “a war for southern territory, waged 
against justice, against humanity, and against the 
voice of God.” 

However, John L. Walker, editor of the West- 
ern Baptist Review of Louisville, feared that un- 
less Mexico were defeated Texas would be en- 
slaved, and “the yoke of papal oppression would 
be placed upon every state of this republic” and 
“the laws of Mexico would be planted on the 
ruins of our constitution.” 

On the whole, the Methodists, who were prac- 
tically as numerous as Catholics, favored the war 
and their ministers migrated hopefully toward the 
southwest. 

The Presbyterian Herald, July 9, 1846, alleged 
5) Gerald Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept 
the Faith? A Study of Immigration and Catholic 


Growth in the United States 1790-1920 (New York, 


1925), p. 134. 

6) The following rests largely on the excellent 
‘study of Clayton S. Ellsworth, “The American 
Churches and the Mexican War,” American Historical 


- Review, January, 1940, pp. 301-326. 


that (Providence was using the war to extend 
Christianity to a nation nominally Christian but 
“as really idolatrous as the Chinese.” In like vein 
Rev. John C. Smith, a Presbyterian of Washing- 
ton, mused that the sword had opened the way 
for the great movement of the century, namely, 
“the one general united effort to cover Mexico 
with Bibles, and heal her wounds with leaves 
from this tree of life.” 


In the midst of this religious controversy Polk, 
who tried to be fair to all, summoned. Bisho 
Hughes of New York for a conference.7) The 
President wanted to show the Mexicans that the 
wat was not being waged against their religion 
nor with a view to appropriating church proper- 
ty.*) It is said that Hughes was offered the op- 
portunity of going to Mexico as some kind of 
envoy, but no scholar can produce definite evi- 
dence and Hughes himself always enveloped that 
subject in obscurity. However, it was decided to 
send several priests along with our army to flatter 
Catholic civilians and to placate Catholic soldiers 
who were being pressured into attending Protes- 
tant services. 


After conferring with Polk, Bishop Hughes 
and his companions, Bishop Portier of Mobile 
and Bishop Kenrick of St. Louis, visited George- 
town College to secure some chaplains for the 
army. Forthwith the Jesuit superior decided to 
give the country the services of Rev. John Mc- 
Elroy and Rev. Anthony Rey. 


Technically speaking, these priests were not 
chaplains because the President lacked the pow- 
er to appoint them, but they did the work of 
chaplains even though they were officially mere- 
ly special employees of the government. 

Father McElroy had been born in Ireland in 
1782 and in 1803 he came to the United States. 
Three years later he entered the Society of Jesus, 
and in 1817 he was ordained a priest. He was 
well known for the retreats which he preached 
and he was a life long friend of Archbishop 


7) Blanche Marie McEniry, American Catholics in 
the War With Mexico (Washington, 19387), p. 38 ff. 

8) Der Wahrheitsfreund, May 6, 1847, carried the 
proclamation of General Scott, dated April 11, 1847. 
Part of it read: “We are friends of the peaceful in- 
habitants of the land that we possess and the friends 
of your holy religion, its hierarchy and its priests. 
That same Church is found in all parts of our own 
land, filled with devout Catholics, and is esteemed by 
our laws and by our people. j 

“For the Church of Mexico, for the harmless in- 
habitants of the land and their property, I have 
from the start done everything within my power to 
place them under the protection of military law 
against some few wicked men who possibly could be 
found in our army.” 

| 
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Hughes. In later life Father McElroy’s sight 
failed him and he died totally blind on September 
i) 1877. 

Father Rey had been born in Lyons, France, on 
March 19, 1807, and he did not come to the new 
world until 1840. First he taught at George- 
town, but after three years he was appointed to 
St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia. In 1845 he 
returned to Georgetown where he remained until 
he joined the army. 

On June 1, 1846, the two priests received $800 
representing advance pay for three months plus 
$200 traveling expense. The next day the two 
padres—neither of whom knew Spanish—left for 
Fort (Polk, Texas, where they arrived on July 2. 
Next they went to Matamoras where Father 
Rodriguez received them graciously, but they de- 
clined his hospitality and rented quarters from an 
American. The Chaplains thenceforward visited 
the sick and wounded, and for the healthy and 
hale they offered the Divine Mysteries. Appar- 
ently Father McElroy also took up a collection 
for the poor of Ireland which netted Archbishop 
McHale of Tuam $800 to use at his discretion.) 

Early in the spring of 1847 McElroy worried 
that he had not met Father Rey as he had 
planned. He tried to hope that he had been 
captured and detained in San Luis Potosi, but 
while trying to bolster up hope he himself was 
recalled to Georgetown because of poor health. 
Father McElroy arrived at the College on July 17, 
1847, and no one was sent to fill the vacancy. 
Nothing definite was heard about his colleague, 
but eventually his body was found on the road 
between Camargo and Monterey. Apparently he 
had left Monterey with a servant!?) and had been 
overtaken by brigands. First they killed the ser- 
vant, and on second thought the priest also was 
killed lest he be a witness against the murderers. 
Appalled by the news, the people of Marina went 
out to get the body and bury it respectfully. Cer- 
tainly he had a right to high esteem not only be- 
cause he was a priest but also because of his 
heroism at the battle of Monterey when, indif- 
ferent to danger, he absolved, anointed, and 
sealed dying lips with Holy Viaticum. 

What did the people say about the govern- 
ment’s hiring of priests? The New Orleans Com- 
mercial Bulletin. composedly declared that since 
the constitution placed all religions on the same 


9) McEniry, op. cit., p. 63. 

10) Der Wahrheitsfreund, June 17, 1847, identified 
the servant as a man by the name of Burke who was 
well known in Cincinnati because he had worked on 
the cathedral. 
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footing ‘there is no reason why the selection of 
a Roman Catholic should be more objectionable 
than that of an Episcopalian, or any other Prot- 
estant.” But the Philadelphia Ledger moaned: 
“We hope to God that the time has not yet come 
when the sword and bayonet of this republic 
must be wielded and saved from shame by for- 
eigners under the direction of their spiritual fath- 
ers.”!!) More subtle was the statement of Rev. 
William McCalla, a Presbyterian, who alleged 
that the President had told him that he had hired 
the priests as spies rather than as chaplains. The 
charge, though fictitious, was damaging. En- 
lightening, however, is the observation that Mc- 
Calla wanted to be appointed a chaplain. He 
practically nauseated Polk who wrote of him in 
his diary: ‘I cannot adequately express the hor- 
ror I feel for a man who can be so base as to veil 
his hypocracy under the cloak of religion, and 
state the base falsehood he has done.” 

Occasionally letters from Protestants . praising 
the chaplains appeared in the press, but more ex- 
citing than such items was the suspicion aroused 
by stories concerning a group of deserters known 
as St. Patrick’s Battalion which was supposedly 
Irish and Catholic. Careful investigation has 
shown it not to have been large in number, 
and no one has yet explained how it got its name. 

If the Irish resented insinuations of disloyalty, 
the Germans were just as sensitive to slander. 
When Lieutenant Hett was killed in storming 
Monterey his body was returned to Cincinnati 
where pretentious obsequies were held in St. 
John’s Church. Vividly mindful of the deceased’s 
race and creed, Father Untertheiner said: 

The deceased rebukes all the lies which last year 
called into doubt in the newspapers whether a German 
could be a loyal citizen. The deceased. has rebuked 
all the lies because he actually proved that a German 
can die for his adopted fatherland. The deceased was 
also a Catholic. By his death he rebukes anew those 
lies which likewise last year wanted to be asserted pub- 
licly that a Catholic in the real sense of the word 
could not be a good citizen of this republic and that 
according to the principles of his religion he could not 
fight against Mexico as a Catholic nation... As a Cath- 


olic he fought against Catholics and from Catholic 
Mexicans he received the fatal shot.12) 


When victory was ours all Catholics must have 
breathed easier. Some made the victory an occa- 


11) Quoted in Der Wahrheitsfreund, June 4, 1846. 
12) Der Wahrheitsfreund, July 1, 1847. McEniry, 
op. cit., p. 125, puts forth the claim that probably the 
most learned man in the army was Alexander Kunze 
of Alton who had come from Germany only a year be- 


fore enlisting. He was killed at the battle of Buena 
Vista. 
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sion for elaborate rejoicing. The churches of St. 
Louis, including the cathedral, were illuminated 
to signalize the event, and in St. Martin, La., the 
parishioners marched to church to the strains of 
martial music. The interior of the church was 
decorated with such inscriptions as Buena Vista 
and Cerro Gordo. Inside the church the Te Deum 
resounded while it was punctuated with cannon 
volleys fired outside the church. 

Similarly a Te Deum was sung in the cathedral 
of New Orleans. Bishop Blanc, in addressing 
General Taylor, praised his valor and moderation 
realizing “‘that it is God alone who dispenses vic- 
tories.’ He went on to say: 

“What excites our admiration most is the spirit of 
admiration and magnanimity which you have uniform- 
ly displayed toward your defeated foes. By such 
humane and generous course you have, General, exalt- 
ed the good name of our happy republic, for you have 
shown to the world that the present war never was in- 
tended, on our part, as a war of conquest or destruc- 
tion.” 

After the peace treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
of February 2, 1848, was safely filed away to 
gather dust, American interest in Mexico disap- 
peared. 

Five years later our country bought the south- 


BTA 


ern portions of Arizona and New Mexico in a 
deal known as the Gadsden Purchase. Thereby 
the United States reached its present size and the 
Church as well as the nation proceeded to or- 
ganize the southwest. Los Angeles had been a 
Diocese since 1840, and Pope Pius IX erected 
Galveston as a Diocese in 1847. In the early 
fifties San Francisco and Santa Fe were added; 
Sacramento followed in 1868, and in 1874 the 
city of the Alamo became the See of a bishop. 
One problem remained to be solved. That was 
the indemnity which the Church claimed from the 
Pious Fund of the Californias which the Mexi- 
can government had confiscated in 1842. As late 
as 1902 the Hague Tribunal awarded the hier- 
archy of California about one and a half million 
dollars plus annual payments in perpetuity of 
$43,050. However, since the fund was to benefit 
both upper and lower California, the settlement 
involved only half of the amount because lower 
California has remained a part of Mexico. With 
the Hague settlement, therefore, the last religious 
problem arising from our territorial accretions 
in the southwest was extinguished. 
Rev. BENJAMIN J. Biiep, PH.D. 
St. Francis, Wis. 
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NEW factor has entered British trade un- 

ionism. It is the Associations of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. These organizations are, with- 
out much publicity, beginning to change the 
trade union movement. 

This is a bold statement and history may prove 
that the movement is one more flash in the pan. 
Yet there is one feature of it that suggests that 
the future of A.C.T.U. may differ from the 
stories of other great movements. In Britain we 
have had our share of movements started by bish- 
ops or by leading laymen with great objectives 
and elaborate programs. 

The A.C.T.U. is simple and almost without a 
program. It started from the bottom in re- 
sponse to nation-wide demand from ordinary rank 
and file Catholics. It is learning as it develops 
and each group, in a parish, a deanery or a town, 
are hammering out the program that the move- 


ment ought to have. Its objective is so simple , 


and straightforward that all can understand it; 
it is ‘be good trade unionists’. 


Catholics are about one in twelve of our total 
population. Among workers we are possibly one 
in ten, Among leaders of trade unions or of 
other bodies we are perhaps one in twenty, if not 
one in thirty. As opposed to that the Communist 
is less than one in thirty of the population and 
about one in twenty of the trade unionists. But 
the proportion of communists among trade union 
leaders is perhaps one in ten. 

That describes the dual problem that led to the 
birth of A.C.T.U. Firstly an undesirable influ- 
ence dominating, to some extent, the trade union 
movement; secondly an apathy among Catholics 
who ought to be foremost among their fellow 
workers to give them the message of the Church. 

The existing Catholic societies with their con- 
stitutions, etc., did not meet the need felt by 
many. Something new that would link the life 
of a trade unionist with his faith was required. 
The more the communist brought politics into the 
union branches the more was the resentment of 
the ordinary member. 


Si 


Perhaps under such circumstances it was not 
difficult to start groups of Catholic trade union- 
ists. Nearly twenty separate organizations now 
exist in Great Britain. In a small country one 
might expect to find a unified national body. But 
the groups began in response to local needs and 
to local demand. 

These groups have now set up a //aison com- 
mittee to co-ordinate their work and it may be 
that in the future they will amalgamate. Two 
conferences have been held. One, in Manches- 
ter in October 1947, was attended by delegates 
representing all the groups then existing. This 
conference set up the /zazson committee. At the 
end of the same month the Scottish groups held 
a conference in Edinburgh when papers were 
read by a trade union leader, the Secretary of the 
London group and the Editor of the ‘Catholic 
Worker.” 

The effects of these groups can already be seen. 
The diplomatic correspondent of the “Observer” 
(a leading Sunday newspaper) in discussing the 
‘war’ between the Labor Party and the Commu- 
nist Party referred in indirect terms to the Cath- 
olic groups having changed the whole trend in 
the working class movement. In discussing an 
election for the general secretaryship of a major 
union a well-known leader remarked that nor- 
mally so-and-so would be elected easily, but he 
woud not forecast this time because of the Cath- 
Olics. 

In the London Trades Council!) for the first 
time for many years the communist domination 
has been challenged by a group of Catholic dele- 
gates. In a recent meeting of a Trades Council 
in a Lancashire town there was a long discussion 
on the Christian way to defeat fascism. Such an 
approach has been unheard of before. In Edin- 
burgh Trades Council this influence is well-nigh 
dominant. 

Yet the member of the British A.C.T.U. would 
hate to have his movement judged by the number 
of Catholics in office or among the delegates to 
a Trades Council or a union conference. This 
work is incidental and is in reality a result of the 
primary work. 

The movement sets out to make Catholics into 
good trade unionists and trade unionists into 
good Catholics. It follows that Catholics trained 


1) Trades Councils are formed to cover geographi- 
cal areas and are attended by delegates of all trade 
unions having branches in that area. They function as 
local co-ordinating bodies. 
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in their faith have a grasp of principles that en- 
ables them to make common sense contributions 
to many discussions. This impresses the other 
members and in due course these Catholics are 
elected to leading offices. 

The two major achievements to date have been 
firstly the revolt in the Civil Service Clerical As- 
sociation. This Union catering for the large 
number of government clerical workers has for a 
long time had all of its Executive Committee 
either actual members of the Communist Party 
or fellow travellers. Such an Executive does not 
represent the views of the members. Civil ser- 
vants represent a large section of our middle-class 
and a large percentage of them are undoubtedly 
Conservative in politics (our right-wing party led 
by Winston Churchill). Yet because so few have 
ever attended their union meetings it has been 
possible for the communist minority to dominate 
the whole body. Now on the initative of the 
Secretary of the Westminster A.C.T.U.”) a re- 
volt has been organized that has received such 
support that the Executive has had to allow the 
rebels the use of official channels for communica- 
tions and to allow branches to give financial sup- 
port to the revolt. Next summer this Executive 
will be defeated and a new, more representative 
body elected. Then steps will be taken to end 
the services of the General Secretary, a commu- 
nist.’ 

The second major achievement has been the 
fact that the Catholic vote has to be taken into 
account in the nation-wide union elections. In at 
least one case it has led the Communist Party to 
refrain from putting up a communist candidate 
but to support a non-Communist more or less 
friendly to the Party. 

Coming down from such exalted heights one 
finds many cases such as Dagenham. This is the 
home of the British Ford. Until a few years ago 
there was little trade union organization in the 
Ford works. Today it is very strong. When it 
started on a large scale it was led by communists. 
Of the major officials of the four branches of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union serving 
Ford workers there were about twenty (out of 
24) communists. Two years ago the position 
was still that. Today there is only one and he will 
be rejected at the 1948 branch elections. 


Such a story can be repeated in many places. 


2) Westminster is one of the three Dioceses j 
which London is divided. eee nVO 
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"he cause is always that a group of the A.C.T.U. 
‘as been started. It has brought Catholics to- 
ether, given them an idea of etheir strength, 
liven them some training. 
_ Yet one must not conclude that all is well 
mong British Catholic trade unionists. There 
‘as been a good start. There are good prospects. 
“he problem of building towards the final ob- 
Sctive on sound foundations has not yet been 
Dlved. The present writer is confident that it 
vill. The dangers are the usual apathy and the 
ittraction of being negative, that is of just at- 
acking communism and forgetting the necessary 
poundations supplied by Holy Mother Church. 
So far the British movement is not well sup- 
‘lied with literature. The ‘Catholic Worker’ 
raters for them in a special way and the “Cath- 
‘lic Herald” runs a weekly ‘“Workers’ Note- 
rook.” The only other material available is 


NE of the ugliest chapters in the history of 
our country is referred to by James Trus- 
w Adams in this brief statement: “War (with 
exico) was necessary for Polk’s plans, and 
ould have to be forced.) And forced it was to 
atisfy the desire for territorial expansion fostered 
Py greedy men. The guilt was by no means the 
resident’s alone; nor was the war caused by some 
violent impulse that suddenly carried politicians 
ind the people away with it. The war on Mexico 
was premeditated; the intention to extend the 
poundaries of the United States to the Rio Grande 
River had long prevailed and the purpose of ag- 
srandizement well defined. 

The whole sad story was brought to mind dur- 
ing the past Christmas season by the gift of a 
oinsettia whose dark crimson leaves appeared 
a symbol of ‘ruthless political and economic 
solicy rather than a gift of peace. The very man, 
whose name the plant bears, Dr. Joel Roberts 
Poinsett, of South Carolina, played a role in the 
ong drawn out drama which resulted in an unjust 
war of conquest and the acquisition of a vast terri- 
rOLry. 

Dr. Poinsett was at one time our nation’s Minis- 


21) Adams, J. T. Epic of America. Boston, 1937, 
A295. 
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“Counter Attack” written by R. P. Walsh and 
published by the Catholic Social Guild and vari- 
ous leaflets, etc., issued by the “Catholic Work- 
er.” The Catholic Social Guild has a correspond- 
ence study course on Trade Unionism and will 
shortly publish a book on the subject by Father 
Prigeon, S. J. 

The methods of work adopted by the groups 
vary. The more successful ones are based on par- 
ish groups which are combined into deanery 
groups and then into the diocesan executive. But 
in Edinburgh the organization is on a trade basis 
with each trade group sending delegates to a fort- 
nightly central council. 

The training methods include lectures, study 
circles, retreats, and similar methods worked out 
to suit local circumstances. 

R. P. WALSH, 
Manchester, England 


ARE MADE 


ter in Mexico. As early as the fifteenth of March, 
1827, he received instructions from the Govern- 
ment at Washington that we wished to change the 
existing boundary between the United States and 
the Republic to the south. For this concession of 
territory we would give one million dollars. “This 
modest proposal included almost the whole of 
Texas as at present (1847) claimed,” the indig- 
nant William Jay wrote a hundred years ago. And 
while Poinsett was fascinated by the beauty of the 
Mexican Flame Leaf, which he found adorning 
the countryside of the land on whose rights we 
were so soon to infringe, “public opinion” was be- 
ing educated for succeeding events. In the St. 
Louis Beacon, to quote a case in point, “Ameri- 
canus,” writing in 1829, declared the retrocession 
(?) of Texas desirable because of the considera- ' 
tion that “it brings a non-slave-holding empire 
(Mexico namely) in juxta-position with the slave- 
holding South-west ...”*) One paper went so far 
as to declare the “retrocession” (?) of Texas 
would exercise “an important and favorable influ- 
ence on the future destinies of the South, by in- 
creasing the vote of the slave-holding States in the 


United States Senate.” 


2) Jay, Wm. A Review of the Cause and Conse- 
quences of the Mexican War. 2. ed. Boston, 1849, p. 14. 
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Having stated that in 1829 it was rumored Mex- 
ico had been offered five million dollars for the 
Province of Texas, ‘‘to be placed under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain,” Jay continues: “President 
Jackson entered fully into the views of the slave- 
holders, and on the twenty-fifth of August, 1829, 
Mr. Poinsett was instructed to offer five million 
for Texas.’ Rejected, the offer was, according to 
a Mexican journal of the time, followed by an- 
other. “When he (Poinsett) ,” so the account con- 
tinues, “found his offer objectionable, he further 
insulted the nation by proposing a loan of ten 
million (as a pawn-broker would) upon the pawn- 
ing of Texas until repaid, which insidious propos- 
al was meant to fill the country of Texas with 
Anglo-Americans and slaves, and to hold it after 
in any event.’’’) 

The interests of the southern slaveholders 
looms large in the controversies which ended in 
our war on Mexico. Thus “the failure of Mr. 
Poinsett to obtain from Mexico a stipulation to 
surrender fugitive slaves, gave a new stimulus,” 
Jay writes, ‘to the efforts of the slaveholders to 
possess themselves of Texas.’ Unashamed, the 
extension of slavery into territory where it had 
been banned under another regime was the freely 
admitted cause for conquest. On the other hand, 
the Mexican Commissioners, engaged in arrang- 
ing a treaty of peace in 1847, were instructed by 
their Government to procure a stipulation by 
which “the United States shall engage not to 
permit slavery in that part of the territory which 
they may acquire by treaty.’” Our representative 
knew well, of course, the impossibility of securing 
such a stipulation. Consequently he informed the 
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Mexicans ‘that no President of the United States 
would dare to present any such treaty to the Sen-. 
ate; and that, if it were in their power to offer. 
me the whole territory described in our project, 
increased ten-fold in value, and in addition to that, 
covered a foot thick all over with pure gold, upon 
the single condition that slavery should be ex- 
cluded therefrom, I could not entertain the offer 
for a moment, nor think even of communicating 
it to Washington.” 

John Quincy Adams, the former President, was 
one of the few men of that time to oppose to the 
last the unjust war of aggression. He died a bit- 
terly disappointed man who, a true son of the 
Enlightenment, had overlooked what Henry 
Adams, his grandson, expresses in these words: 
“Since long before the birth of history mankind 
has recognized, consciously or unconsciously, that 
for them the principle of evil has been embodied 
in the instincts of greed and avarice which are 
the essence of competition. This lust for wealth 
or wealth’s equivalents, the primitive man per- 
sonified in some malignant demon who fostered 
war and pests, and who; if left to work without 
hindrance, would make the world a waste.’’*) 

All this the demagogues of various persuasions 
in our midst would have us forget in order to be 
able to play on the prejudices and the passions of 
men, as did those who, to use a word spoken by 
Henry Clay when he opposed the war bill of his 
day, “Almost idolize our national energy and na- 
tional resources, to unnatural and mischievous 
uses.”°) The warning is, not videant consules, but 
let the people beware! 

F. P. KENKEL 


A passionate appeal to carry Catholic ac- 
tion into the Literary Field, comes to us in 
a letter from Mr. Liam Brophy of Dublin, Eire. 
He wants Catholic writers “to get out into the 
midst of life, as Chateaubriand did, mix with all 
manners of men, and develop a real, sensitive 
feeling for their aspirations and desires.” And 
having quoted Emerson’s statement: “It is not by 
sitting still at a grand distance and calling the 
human race /arvae that men are to be helped,” the 
Irish writer continues: “Neither are they to be 
helped by the Ivory Tower policy of Catholic 
writers who cry out that ‘we dwell in our dream- 
ing and singing a little apart from ye.’ It is 


3) Loe. cit., p. 15. 


easier, of course, to toy with airy abstractions than 
struggle with the stubborn perversities of human 
nature. But to that are we called, to sympathize 
with men, in the authentic sense of that abused 
word, to work through the complexities of the 
modern mind with patience, to unravel the tangle 
of half-truths, and then present the clear, serene 
truth in language of grace and precision, remem- 
bering, as Nietsche said, that all things inspired, 
including style, run with light feet. And this 
counsel I would give our Catholic Literary Ac- 
tionists—Doch werdet nicht Herz zu Herzen 
schaffen wenn es nicht von Herzen geht.” 


_4) Adams, Henry. The Degradation of the Democra- 
tic Dogma. N. Y., 1920, p. 80. 
5) Jay, A Review, etc., p. 195. 
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Warder’s Review 


Quo Vadimus 


| NLY one statesman has found words of 

compassion for those millions of displaced 
persons and refugees whose sufferings and _ sor- 
rows cry to heaven for vengeance, and that man 
‘s Franco! It is he said: “The loss of a Father- 
iand is the greatest of all misfortunes and en- 
‘lavements; poor peoples of Europe, who, losing 
their Fatherland, have become enslaved by the 
wlien; poor displaced populations, wandering 
through the world today in search of a new Fath- 
erland.” 

For such words our press has no space! Even 

-£ Franco were everything his enemies accuse him 
pf being, his statement should be quoted because 
is so necessary men should be reminded of one 
pf the most horrible phenomena of historical 
=imes, the mass expulsion from their homelands 
mf many millions of people. And this at a time 
when all nations everywhere are struggling with 
the social problem and when we should be en- 
=aged in the stupendous task of deproletarization 
“fi the millions of disinherited in our midst. In- 
stead the elected representatives of the nations 
—we can’t call them statesmen—in cold blood 
scatter a vast number of people over the face of 
she earth without thought for their future or the 
problems they create. 
We have often wished in recent years we could 
afford to publish in an issue of this journal pic- 
tures of the ruins of those Greek cities devastated 
by those fratricidal wars the city states of Hellas 
fought and which resulted in ruining all of them. 
MWhen a city was captured, those capable of bear- 
ing arms were cut down, and all others sold into 
slavery. Thus ended the glory of many a center 
of ancient culture. And what are we, to use a 
western phrase, if not hell bent? 

‘Cain, where is thy brother Abel?’ the Greek 
mation could have been asked,” Jacob Burckhardt 
wrote, with the decline of Greece in mind. Con- 
tinuing, the distinguished Swiss scholar explains 
that a number of circumstances combined to cre- 
ate a condition which he describes graphically in 
a few brief sentences: “Hellas consequently end- 
ed in general poverty, possibly to the great as- 
tonishment of the politicians, (he uses this Eng- 
lish term, not its German equivalent Politiker!) 
who may have hoped to enjoy the fruits of their 
efforts. By false liberty and its false despotism 


the country was led to the same kind of a death 
as that the Spanish nation suffered in the 17th 
century from so-called despotism, i.e. monarchical 
tax-oppression. With this difference, however: 
Spain was not being democratically corrupted by 
the mob spirit,”') as was the case in the Greek 
city states. 

Burckhardt, few of whose books have been 
translated into English, saw the end of the road 
men were travelling under the aegis of Liberal- 
ism. “He recognized,” says a writer in the Dub- 
lin Review, “the full danger of the plebiscitary 
dictatorship of Napoleon I...and uttered warn- 
ings against the imitation of that dictatorship un- 
der a lesser man, Louis Napoleon. He also re- 
fused to trust far either the new Italian National 
State or Bismarck’s Reich. All outward show is 
deceiving. The foundations are not solidly built. 
The great crisis, which began in 1789 will have 
far-reaching effects. Greater crises are ahead of 
use) 

Will the American people believe this applies 
also to the future we are now facing? We fear 
not! 


A Taste of Continental European 
Liberalism 


HERE is something to be learned from the 

storm caused by the exclusion of the Na- 
tion from the High Schools of Newark, New 
Jersey, imposed on the “liberal, progressive’ 
weekly by the city’s Superintendent of Schools. 
Not alone the articles which caused the ban, ‘“The 
Roman Catholic Church in Medicine, Sex and 
Education,” but also the anger over the episode 
displayed by the magazine’s editors and friends 
are in the best style of continental Euro- 
pean Liberals, who continued, in the nineteenth 
century, the attacks on Church and clergy inaug- 
urated by the rationalists and deists of the En- 
lightenment. Although ruthless in their denunci- 
ation of those who dared to oppose them and 
willing to inaugurate a Kulturkampf without pro- 
vocation, the protagonists of Liberalism became 


1) Burckhardt, Jakob. Griech. Kulturgeschichte. 


Berlin, (n.y.), vol. 4, p. 548. , 

2) Mayer, J. P. Jakob Burckhardt, or the Flight 
from Politics. Dublin Review, July, 1941, p. 40. (It ap- 
pears curious Mayer does not mention the work quot- 


ed by us.) 
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furious whenever the victims of their barrages of 
vituperation and calumny dared to hit back. They 
shouted for freedom and demanded liberty of 
speech and of the press, and considered them their 
prerogative. Woe to the opponent who presumed 
these rights were also his to defend himself or the 
cause of religion and Christian morals, against 
which some liberal publicist had aimed the inso- 
lent darts of malice. 

Every phase of the Nafzon’s policy in the case 
under consideration accords with the standard 
which prevailed in European countries when Lib- 
eralism was at the height of its power. Backed by 
the bourgeoisie, anxious to be considered “‘en- 
lightened,” in control of a militant press, aided 
by statesmen such as Cavour in Italy, Bismarck in 
(Prussia, Gambetta in France, Count Beust in Aus- 
tria, not to mention lesser lights or their predeces- 
sors, liberal publicists of all shades dominated 
public opinion. 

What is here said is by no means gathered from 
books. Our statements are the result of the War- 
der’s observations during four years of sojourn in 
European countries afflicted by the Kulturkampf. 
Although born into a liberal environment, the 
ruthless policies and tactics of European Liberals 
together with their lack of veracity and honesty 
of intention, disgusted him. 

For a number of years it has been apparent to 
us that the spirit of continental Liberalism, 
against which Pius IX fought so valiantly, was 
being fostered in our country. The editorial staff 
of the Nation, a mongrel crew, has been the 
foremost exponent of that protean something, 
called Liberalism. While the review’s ostensible 
purpose is to promote the cause of humanity, 
public welfare and culture, it compromises with 
any doctrine, school or movement inimical not 
alone to the Church and Catholicism but to fun- 
damental tenents of Christian teaching. Although 
the Natzon has pursued its ‘‘liberal’’ course over 
a number of years it has been permitted in High 
Schools and Colleges where no denominational 
journal, let alone a Catholic review would be tol- 
erated. 


Characteristic of the affair is the prompt pro- 
test against the banning of the Nation, issued by 
the President of the Newark Teachers’ Union, 
Local 481, A. F. of L.! In the same issue of the 
weekly carrying the protest, the editors exulting- 
ly proclaim their satisfaction over the action of 
the Newark Teachers’ Association, whose repres- 
sentatives at a hearing before that city’s School 


Board would be joined by those of the Ministers’ 
Association, the American Jewish Congress, and. 
the Civil Liberties Union.") 
Heretofore American Catholics met the oppo- 
sition of more or less ignorant antagonists, such | 
as those attracted to the Ku-Klux-Klan. At pres- 
ent signs point to new opponents, men and 
women imbued with the spirit of European anti- 
clericalism. While proclaiming the intention to 
protect liberty and other human rights from the 
encroachments of the Church, these “Liberals” 
champion religious liberty, separation of Church 
and State in order to cripple the defense of Cath- 
olics more successfully. 


Nationalization Carried to Extremes 


le is in keeping with the rabid spirit of the doc 
trinaire, blind against reason, that Poland has 
nationalized all apothecary shops. The follow- 
ing report came out of Warsaw towards the end 
of January: 

“The drive toward nationalization or rather socializa- 
tion of Poland’s trade and industry received new im- 
petus with the recent announcement that the communists 
in Poland have created a state-controlled union of 
pharmacists. They will be expected to run state-owned 
drug stores all over Poland, with the aim of compet- 
ing and eventually superseding private pharmacies, one 
of the few trades which still remained in private hands. 
Co-incidental with the above came the announcement 
that the transport tariff for medicines was being raised 
a hundred percent by the State-owned Polish Railways.” 


In the interest of the welfare of the people pub- 
lic authorities should have special regard for the 
quality, the compounding and the sale of drugs. 
The licensing of pharmacists is not sufficient pro- 
tection of those in need of medicine. Most phy- 
sicians know from experience that chain drug 
stores have been known to deliver to a customer 
a medicine from which some ingredient pre- 
scribed by them had been omitted. In fact, we 
know of one physician’s black list containing the 
names of cut-rate and other druggists known to 
the medical profession to have thus criminally 
transgressed professional ethics. 

Nevertheless it is rank folly to nationalize all 
apothecary shops. The State is in possession of 
other means to secure the purity and quality of 
drugs dispensed by an apothecary and the consci- 
entious compounding of prescriptions. The Unit- 
ed States Trade Commission has proven it pos- 


1) Loe. cit., Jan. 24, 1948, pp. 87 and 111. 
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sible to convict all manner of transgressors found 
to have deceived consumers by any of the vari- 
ous methods unscrupulous producers and dealers 
engage in. The Commission’s Annual Report 
makes interesting reading; it is hardly ever te- 
ferred to in the press, which wastes much of its 
Space on stupid news items. 

When, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, unrestricted liberty to engage in ‘‘business”’ 
won the day, with the result that professional 
knowledge, such as a guild master had to possess 
ito engage in a craft, was no longer a legal re- 
quirement, the right to conduct a pharmacy in 
Germany remained restricted. In fact an estab- 
lished prescription pharmacy continued to enjoy 
a monopoly. Nor would public authority in any 
KGerman State grant a license for the opening of 
‘a new pharmacy unless the need could be estab- 
lished beyond every doubt. 

The owner of a pharmacy was, on his part, 
‘strictly held to serve the best interests of the com- 
‘munity of which he was an honored member, be- 
cause his knowledge and the monopoly he en- 
joyed made of him an outstanding citizen. It 
would have been sheer folly to jeopardize his 
privilege, his wealth and his standing in society 
by wilful transgression of his obligations towards 
his fellowmen. 

To safeguard the public against exploitation, 
the larger cities at least published an “Apothe- 
cary Ordinance’ containing the drugs the shop 
was expected to have on hand and their prices. 
Moreover, the price of compounding medicines 
was also stated. The Warder possesses three such 
publications; the oldest one was published at Ulm 
in 1639, the second by the Free City of Frank- 
furt in 1643, and the third at Wiirzburg, in 1726, 
for the Duchy Franconia, over which principality 
the Bishop of Wirzburg ruled. The introduc- 
tion to the Frankfurt ordinance demands of those 
concerned obedience in order that the city coun- 
cil need not be called on to let “the criminal” 
feel its displeasure. 

Although cities in continental Europe through 
the centuries engaged in various municipal en- 
deavors—one town in Brandenburg conducted a 
municipal fish pond until economic liberalism 
forced its abandonment, about 1825—apothecary 
shops were generally entrusted to responsible. pri- 
vate owners. A sensible policy, evidently, because 
complaints about the dispensers of medicine ap- 
pear to have been rare. 


South Africa’s Housing Problem 


Vet is called the “unrestricted regime” in 
the early history of British industrialism 
has been repeated the world over wherever cap- 
italism took root. Thus the Union of South Africa 
today has its social problems, the most serious of 
which are the result of the rapid industrial devel- 
opment of the country within recent years and its 
influence on native labor. 

One is reminded of certain incidents in the his- 
tory of English labor in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century by the remarks of Fr. Bernard 
Huss, C.M.M., on the subject. He knows South 
Africa’s social ills as few others do, having de- 
voted himself for a life-time to elevate the moral 
and economic standards of the Bantu. ‘South 
Africa,” he writes, “can simply not do without an 
abundant supply of cheap black labor of Africans 
who flock to the towns in tens of thousands to 
supply the labor needs of factories. The Europeans 
just want the cheap labor of Natives during the 
day, and nothing else. They do not bother where 
they live or sleep.” 

The results are just such slums as we know ex- 
isted in the factory towns of England one hundred 
years ago. With this difference, however; there 
the tenements were built of brick, while in Africa 
today black labor lives in primitive huts. As Fr. 
Huss writes, “The towns were unable to cope with 
the tremendous inflow of migrant labor. More- 
over, a world shortage of building material and 
the color bar prevent Natives from learning skilled 
trades, especially building trades. In consequence, 
the Africans merely establish squatter camps on 
the outskirts of such. cities as Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. They are, of course, unsanitary and the 
breeding places of all vices.” 

A wide-spread feeling of frustration and despair 
prevails among the thousands of homeless Na- 
tives, who are forced to seek work either in towns 
or mines, because their fields are no longer able 
to support them. The white community “invites 
and employs this indispensable cheap black la- 
bor,” Fr. Huss states, “but it is unwilling, or 
claims to be unable, to provide the laborers with 
decent homes.”’ 

Thus history repeats itself by creating slums in 
new lands even before succeeding waves of re- 
form have abolished the slums created in older 
lands during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Those who ‘‘cannot see the woods for the 
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trees’ and who, enchanted by progress, fail to ex- 
plain why it is so difficult to provide decent homes 
for the masses even in the New Canaan called 
America, should prove both their ingenuity and 
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patriotism by finding a solution for the problem 
of how to turn our rich resources of stone, clay, 
timber and all the metals used in the construction . 
of houses, into homes of permanent value. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Ho’ long has it been since you have read a 
textbook... one used either in our elemen- 
tary schools or colleges? If you haven’t, you 
should. Many of you are spending money in an ef- 
fort to inform your employees on the values of 
free enterprise, while at the same time their chil- 
dren and your children are being subjected daily to 
instruction designed to get rid of our present 
form of government. As a taxpayer you are now 
supporting schools and universities where many 
textbooks are used which carry the Marx as well 
as the Keynes theory of economics. Recently, one 
such typical book was reviewed in a bulletin of 
the National Economic Council, Inc. It is ‘“The 
Elements of Economics” by Prof. Lorie Tarshis, 
of Leland Stanford University. It is endorsed by 
many of our foremost educators and was adopted 
for use this year by several leading colleges. The 
entire book points out the desirability of a so- 
cialist state. A recent opinion poll revealed that 
65% of college students thought we would be 
better off under government ownership. No 
wonder... that’s what they are being taught 
from kindergarten right up to getting that Ph.D. 
Laspor News Brevities') 


What is justice if not the natural result of a 
relevant cause? When the victorious Allies 
clamored for, and got, the Unconditional Surren- 
der of Germany, they also got—of course—a col- 
lapsed Germany which it took their own dwind- 
ling dollars to feed, and found they had eliminat- 
ed a hard-working people who could powerfully 
have helped in the positive work of common 
rescue. 

Having during the war raised that other slogan, 
“Who kills Huns Is Our Friend,” our political 
leaders—as a direct result of their own policy— 
handed two-thirds of Christian Europe over to the 
Godless Bolsheviks, whose purpose it is to destroy 
our civilization. 


We do indeed reap what we sow. The general 


state of the world is the result of our own sowing. 
Our prayer to God should be, not an agonized re- 


1) Publ. by The Employers’ Association of Chicago. 


quest to save us from the Bolsheviks we have 
helped to enthrone, nor to save us from the star- 
vation we have ourselves produced, but to help 
us to see and to appreciate the result of our own 
denial to God of that answering Love by which 
alone we can prosper. “Thou art the God that 
alone dost wonders: Thou hast made Thy power 
known among the nations.” It is for the nations 
to seek and to use that power, which alone can 
save them, by fructifying the Love of God for man 
through the love of man for God. 

GEORGE GLASGOW 

The Catholic Times 


Eric Gill has been referred to as a Christian 
revolutionary as though the two states were con- 
flicting; the fact is that he was a revolutionary 
because he was a Christian. Certainly he was in 
many ways rebellious, but what honest craftsman 
would not rebel against the fatuous conditions 
imposed by contemporary society upon the 
artist? In his own way he gave the fashionable 
artworld the reproaches it so richly deserved, and 
by his own example he jolted it into an awak- 


_ ened consciousness of its responsibilities. As a 


creative artist (a name he would have deplored) 
he embodied the two separate functions of con- 
ceiving and executing, or, as he himself put it, 
“reuniting what should never have been separat- 
ed: the artist as man of imagination and the 
artist as workman.” 

Labor was for Gill a sacrament (and one feels 
this in Brangwyn), a sacrament which the 
twentieth-century has degraded. He was a prolific 
worker with an acute sense of form and order, 
As a mathematician he often absorbed himself 
with Euclidian problems as a method of. incul- 
cating mental precision. There were no Bohe- 
mian. cobwebs in the mind of Eric Gill. His was 
the cool sane reasoning of the Schoolmen. He 
knew his responsibilities as Christian, as artist, 
and as head of a family, and he faced up to all 
of them. Rarely has a brilliant artist played such 
a part in the life of his family as did Gill, re- 
citing the Office in chapel, at Capely-y-ffin and 


at Piggots, singing Compline at the head of his 
flock each night; he was truly Abba. Such was 
the integral life that he lived; work was prayer 
and prayer was praise. 

THEODOR EDWARD?) 


It is about time that war cliches about the Ger- 
mans being out to destroy science, to ‘achieve 
world conquest, etc., should be recognized as 
sheer nonsense. On the first point one needs 
‘only point again to the enthusiasms with which 
ithe victorious powers gobbled up the products of 
"German science as well as the scientists them- 
‘selves. On the second point I know of no evi- 
wdence whatever that has been uncovered pointing 
‘to plans for world conquest. Yet professors keep 
‘fepeating this nonsense with all the pompous pro- 
fundity of the newspaper columnists and radio 
“analysts” who appear to be the chief source of 
‘much current social “science.” What is undoubt- 
edly true is that the Germans were interested in 
consolidating their position and advancing their 
“way of life’ precisely as Russia and the United 
States are now doing, except that neither Russia 
nor Germany probably ever had as exaggerated 
notions of what their “‘security” required as are 
current in the United States today.) 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
The American Journal of Sociology 


By making use of atomic energy, we are turn- 
ing the very solar system into our gas, light and 
coke company, tapping the fury and splendor of 
the constellations and galaxies... The impact of 
this discovery on the minds of men has been well 
analyzed by Msgr. Knox in “God and the Atom.” 
But the question that arises in the mind of the 
hoping, bewildered man-in-the-street is: “What 
use is it to us?” ... At Hiroshima, one bomb killed 
80,000 people, far more than were killed by air 
raids through the war in the whole of England. 
In this city and Nagasaki, of every four people 
who were half-a-mile from the centre of damage 
at the time of explosion, three were killed; of 
every four who were a mile away, one was killed 
_..H. G. Wells before his death, on hearing of 
Hiroshima, declared in despair that man, in spite 
cof all he has achieved, would have now to bur- 
tow under the earth like an animal. 


4) The Genius of Eric Gill. Pax, Winter, 1947, pp. 
188-89. bit iS See 

2) Sociology versus Dialectical Immaterialism. Chic. 
pept., 1947, p. 92. 
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Fragments 


UST for money is as great today in our coun- 

try as it was in Rome when Juvenal declared: 
“The odor of profit, no matter what its source 
may be, is good.” 

William O. Hotchkiss in the Autumn 1947 
Yale Review, said that our generation has “‘con- 
sumed more minerals than our ancestors used be- 
fore us in all the history of the race.’ And the 
minerals do not stand alone: we have been reck- 
lessly stripping our land of resources of all kinds 
that should have been husbanded for posterity. 


A communication from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews says: ‘Brotherhood 
is widely preached today, although its practice 
lags far behind. We think we know one reason 
for this lag, the secularization of the concept of 
brotherhood, and the indifferentism to which the 
secularization of the concept of brotherhood ul- 
timately boils down.” 


It is a revealing statement we quote from an 
article in Steelways for January. Having ‘referred 
to the gigantic Hull-Rust-Mahoning open pit 
mine at Hibbing, Minnesota, the writer declares: 
“Its influence on the American standard of liv- 
ing has been vast. For half a century the soft, 
rich iron ore in this great pit has been Uncle 
Sam’s ace of trumps, raising the comparative po- 
sition of the United States in the world of poli- 
tics and economics in war and in peace.” 

Most of the objectionable magazines that flood 
the Indian market are said by a writer in the 
Examiner, of Bombay, to come from America. 
“They show the influence of Hemingway and 
Faulkner, who glory in boozing heroes and brutal 
heroics and teach the entertainment value of 
sadism and sex perversions. So doing, these maga- 
zines hit a new low level in decency and a new 
high in profits.” 

Says C. J. Woollen in the Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review: “The modern world has become very 
concerned to exercise the body; it has for a long 
time been concerned to exercise the memory, evi- 
denced by zeal for its parrot-fashion methods; it 
has some tegatd—but not much for the intellect; 
but practically none for the will. It does not set 
much store on the training of the moral sense.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Social and Economic Justice for 
Japanese Toilers 


HE Mission Intentions of the Apostleship of 

Prayer for 1948 sound almost like conclu- 
sions of chapters in text books of social econom- 
ics. Evidently the mind of the Holy Father has 
often turned during the past year to the wretched 
lot of peasants and workers in far-eastern coun- 
tries. 

Japan is especially in the public eye today. We 
all pray that General MacArthur's program for 
social reconstruction in the Land of the Rising 
Sun may be blessed with success. Yet on account 
of the fearful havoc wrought in the industries and 
economic life of that country, it will be years be- 
fore western standards of wages and labor can 
be introduced. The lot of the toilers in the silk 
factories and of the peasantry, especially clamors 
for redress. In the work-shops where silk is 
manufactured, armies of girls and young women 
had been employed until the entrance of the 
country into the Great War. The chances are that 
not all the industrial evils connected with this 
particular phase of the labor situation have been 
abolished. Like the peasants of other oriental 
countries, those of Japan have lived in squalor 
and dire poverty. Wéill the new program of eco- 
nomic reform, which we are told is being drawn 
up for the Japanese, bring in modern standards 
of living conditions to that much afflicted 
people? 

Little wonder, then, that the Holy Father, who, 
as has been observed, is noting the trend of so- 
cial developments in Japan, feels great sympathy 
for the toilers of that country. He realizes that 
though social legislation and economic progress 
may prove magnificent helps in the industrial re- 
building of the shattered nation, yet something 
more is needed. This is the spirit of Christian 
service and self-sacrifice both among the natives 
and among those who will come from the West 


Procedure 


Action 


to bring healing social reform and better indus- 
trial conditions to the people. 

The Mission Intention for March is clearly 
worded and embodies in brief the conclusions of 
our wisest Christian thinkers and writers on so- 
cial ethics. This is: ‘“That Christian Norms may 
be observed in the Treatment of Workers in Ja- 
pan.”” If such norms be observed, travellers from 
the West will no longer be forced to behold long 
lines of women loading the coal barges in the 
harbor of Yokohama, nor will armies of children 
be kept in stuffy work-shops at the machines 
turning out the silk for luxurious garments to be 
worn by the aristocracy of the West. 

Yes; as was noted in our February article in 
Social Justice Review, the members of the Church 
have a special duty towards the people of Japan. 
It is a land of Christian martyrs. Many of the 
people are holding out beseeching hands to Chris- 
tian workers from the West. Japanese students 
have for years been frequenting the Universities 
of Europe and the United States, but it is to be 
feared that on their return to their native land, 
they will not be so fully prepared as we may hope 
to bring help to their afflicted people. They need 
a higher democracy and a more far-reaching lib- 
erty than that promised by introducing the politi- 
cal systems of the West. 

The people of Japan, especially the toilers— 
the peasants and the factory workers—need the 
liberty of the children of God. This liberty does 
away with hateful distinction between classes and 
with all artificial barriers set up by those who 
desire to maintain an age-old period of economic 
slavery. 

Let all of us, then, pray that the light of the 
Catholic Faith may come to the rulers and the 
people of that much-harrassed land, and that out 
of the ruins and pagan darkness may arise the 
light of Christian freedom. 


ALBERT MuNTSCH, S.J. 


One of our correspondents, a Goan and a resi- 
dent of Singapore, writes from that city: 

“Practically all the labor unions are ruled by 
Chinese Communists. We expect a great deal of 
trouble from labor in the future. Unfortunately, 


Catholic workingmen are poorly instructed ; we 
have not enough well trained priests who could 
undertake to guide them and educate them te- 


garding the different aspects of our social life and 
its problems.” 


tird for the Fray 


"Now Is the Time for Action” 


MONG the notable passages in the sermon 

preached in the Cathedral of the Diocese of 
Belleville on the occasion of the consecration of 
ts new Bishop, Most Rev. Albert R. Zuroweste, 
Ihe following are of particular timeliness. The 
oreacher, Most Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop of 
»pringfield, Illinois, who has never yet been 
snown to paint the panoramic view of human 
uffairs in unduly dark colors, cried out, as if car- 
ited away by the seriousness of his subject: 


“Oh, my brother bishops, priests, and people, how 
oe longer will we stand by, hypnotized by our little 

inkets of false security, as the enemies of God con- 
winue to dig deep the grave of Christian civilization? 
are we close our eyes to the lessons of history and, 
jearing to disturb our non-Catholic neighbors, be con- 
sent to whisper the radical principles of Christ through 
ihe great dormitory of a divided and devitalized Chris- 
mianity? Must the little tow-head down the block be- 
rome another Tarcisius, the bobby-soxer another Agnes, 
ihe jetpilot another Sebastian, before we return again 
bo the Christianity of apostolic times? 

“It would be suicidal to snuggle down in our pews 
sad soothe our anxieties with seductive reassurances 
Ihat God is in His heaven and, for the time being, all 
5s right with the world. For these are the lullabies 
lhat could easily become the funeral dirge of Christian 
‘ivilization. ‘The time for reflection and planning 
ps past, Pope Pius XII declared a few short months 
»go. ‘Now is the time for action. Are you ready? 
The opposing fronts are becoming ever more clearly de- 


i Duty of the Laity 


The A postola te 


ONSCIOUS of his great obligation to hu- 

manity and the Church, Pius XII accepts 
every opportunity to impress on Catholics their 
obligation to face the world and to fight the great 
spiritual battles of today. Thus, when the Pope 
-eceived the new Ambassador of Santo Domingo 
ro the Vatican about New Year’s time he once 
again pleaded the cause of Catholic Action, stat- 
ing also that the Church needed “firm champions 
and clear-cut plans.” And continuing, the Holy 
Sather said: 


“The moral characteristics of humanity may largely 
Hepend upon the outcome of these battles. A clear 
vision and a firm determination are inseparable when 
t is a question of applying the eternal dictates given 
oy God to Creation. : 

“Christ’s Church is the irreplaceable teacher of these 
Jictates: her radius of action reaches all corners of the 
world, excluding no race or any form of government. 
Jowever, to enable the Church to carry out its office 
p a fruitful manner, so that this office may be most 
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fined: the time of the test is here!’ All of which re- 
calls the words of the French poet: “All our houses are 
fortresses ....the holy war is everywhere.... All of 
us stand on the breach today. We are all stationed at 
the frontier. The frontier is everywhere.’ ” 


But Bishop Griffin by no means despairs of the 
future. Having quoted the recent affirmation of 
Dorothy Thompson that “Christianity, as a living 
faith, has lost much of its dynamism,” and that 
“its light appears feeble amidst the flames of lusty 
evil which encompass mankind,” attests to the in- 
effectuality of that detruncated Christianity which 
religious disunity has produced, and other state- 
ments of a similar nature, the speaker continued: 

“There are those who tell us, if not in words at 
least by their fatalistic attitude, that the battle is already 
lost. But it is not lost! It cannot be lost if Catholics 
stand ready to lead those millions of separated Chris- 
tians out of the confusion of counterfeit Christianity 
and back along that bitter road, that via dolorosa, to- 
ward the Christianity of Christ with all its im- 
plications—the unspoiled Christianity of Christ— 
Whose eternal cry of hope has strengthened His dis- 
ciples fom the time of its first utterance in that night 
of horror nineteen hundred years ago: “Take courage, 
I have overcome the world!’ ”’ 


Nevertheless no one should dare remain idle. 
We have been called to action; the future belongs 
to resolute, active minds whose zeal is directed by 
the desire to defend the rights of God and His 
Chutch. 


efficient in social and public life, it must have liberty of 
action in the field of the education of youth and ade- 
quate means for the training of a clergy capable of pro- 
viding for the spiritual necessities of the faithful. 


“This must be carried out through a vast and free 
work of the apostolate and through material and spir- 
itual conditions in defence of the family life and the 
progressive education and perfecting of the lay aposto- 
late, which, in the ranks of Catholic Action, may learn 
how to act in peaceful co-operation with their fellow 
citizens for the true welfare and orderly progress of 
the people.” 


On various occasions in recent years the Pope 
has emphasized the duty on the part of the Cath- 
olic laity to be spiritually, morally and intellectu- 
ally prepared to oppose the evils and dangers 
threatening to destroy our Christian heritage. 
Not much is being done in our country to promote 
preparedness. In this regard the letter addressed 
to the Australian Secretariate of Catholic Action 
by Cardinal Pizzardo, whom Pius XI commis- 
sioned in special manner to promote and watch 
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over Catholic Action, is of particular significance. 
His Eminence writes: 

“On the zeal of the priests depends the fate of C. A. 
In the words of Pope Pius XI of happy memory: “The 
lot of C. A. rests in the hands of the clergy, who must 
therefore be familiar with the theory and the practice 
of this new apostolate, which forms part of the sacred 
ministry.’ The very first step to be taken is, therefore, 
the preparing of priests for the work of C. A.: ‘young 
levites in their seminary days, in their course of pastoral 
theology, of which C. A. must now form an integral 
part, like the other classic forms of the apostolate; the 
priests who are already laboring in the Lord’s vineyard, 
by means of special retreats and study courses...’ 


“The priests thus prepared—and we are speaking 
also of religious—should devote themselves to the by 
no means easy task of preparing and training the laity 
for C. A. Their meritorious labors which require con- 
tinual acts of self-sacrifice will be amply rewarded by 
the zeal with which the new helpers will assist them in 
the conquest and spiritual growth of their fellow-men. 


“The setting-up of a complicated organization or the 
transplanting of a complete system as it exists in some 
other country would be a grave initial mistake. Since 
C. A. is essentially spiritual in character, it depends for 
its growth on the spiritual formation of its leaders and 
members. 

“It is evident that the apostolate is not a purely nat- 
ural urge to action, but is the fruit of a solid interior 
formation, the necessary expansion of an intense love 


Ideals, Not Opportunism 


The Cooperative Band-Wagon 


ABOR has, in our country long been cold, or 

at least lukewarm toward consumer’s coop- 
eration is growing enthusiastic about it—a hun- 
dred years after those good men at Rochdale in 
their humble way, animated by the spirit of self- 
help and mutual help, opened their little shop in 
Toad Lane. Into it they put not alone their mod- 
est savings but self-denial and the willingness to 
serve unselfishly their companions in the struggle 
to alleviate the poverty of the workers and to 
promote their well-being. 

It was indeed a mustard seed was planted by a 
handful of poor factory hands in that English 
town. They gave proof of the ability of the 
lowly to accomplish a noble purpose. Bishop 
Ketteler’s wise opinion that the reformation of 
society must begin at the bottom, and extend up- 
ward from below, and not from the top, has been 
verified by the cooperative movement. Unfor- 
tunately cooperation is beginning to show signs 
of the common affliction of the age. Men flock 
to it, not because it represents a noble ideal 
worthy of those early Christians who had every- 
thing in common, but because it appears profit- 
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for Jesus Christ and for the souls redeemed at the price 
of His Precious Blood, which urges them to imitate His 
life of prayer, of sacrifice, of unwearying zeal. It must 
be the aim, therefore, of all priests engaged in the work 
of C. A., to give to the groups of men, women, young 
men* and young women entrusted to their care an in- 
tense and solid formation and preparation for the work 
of the apostolate. In this way, the laity, instructed 
and spiritually prepared by the clergy and living the 
Christian life in its integrity, will be apostles in their 
own circle, and skilled pioneers opening the way to the 
light of truth and the sanctifying action of grace: in 
this way co-operating humbly and effectively in the work 
of the Church.” 

Unfortunately, priests in all too many cases 
face indifferent, ‘“‘not interested’ lay-folk, preoc- 
cupied with many interests of a personal and sec- 
ular nature. Numerous Catholics there are whose 
mind has been moulded and whose tastes have 
been perverted by influences at variance with 
Christian ideals. As a result, a papal Encyclical 
is for them unreadable; their mentality is attuned 
to the sporting page of their dailies, the degraded 
taste of the funnies, or the frenetical sport an- 
nouncements which reach their ears by radio. Let 
us not deceive ourselves: Serious thought is not 
popular, while the business before us is terribly 
serious. 


able. Mammon, who has his throne in the hearts 
of the masses, and not only in Wall Street, makes 
cooperation look very attractive to men who 
would be lone wolves were it more advantageous 
to them to remain solitary. . 

“The Co-ops Are Coming!” We have borrowed 
this title from a labor journal. Also the follow- 
ing hectic text, the product, evidently, of excited 
emotionalism: 


“A couple of months ago, a momentous meeting 
took place in Washington, D. C. Almost 200 persons, 
representing organized labor credit unions, and co- 
Operatives, met together to hear about a brand new en- 
terprise in the field of co-operatives. The first cus- 
tomer-owned department store in the United States— 
one of a proposed chain across the country—will open 
for business in the Washington area about March 1. 

“This new project, the E. A. Filene Co-operative of 
Virginia, Inc., is being financed initially by money left 
for that purpose by the widely-known Boston retailer 
and philanthropist, Edward A. Filene, who was deeply 
interested in the co-operative movement. He felt that 
the cost of distribution of merchandise was too high, 
and he left his fortune of several million dollars for 
the promotion of co-operatives, in a trust fund to be 
administered by a group of prominent men known as 
the Consumer Distribution Corporation. The war in- 
terfered with their program of setting up department 
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stores, but now three stores are already under way—in 
Arlington, Va.; Providence, R. I.; and Irvington, N. J.” 
ft “Workers,” so the article continues, ‘‘are show- 
ing great interest in the co-operative way of doing 
business in these days when wages never quite 
catch up with living costs. Unions realize that 
something must be done about organizing to buy 
as well as organizing to earn. The idea of cus- 
ttomers owning their own department store, pay- 
‘ing profits from the operation back to themselves, 
made a strong appeal to these labor people.” 
With other words, a cooperative department 
store appears Utopia realized; or better still the 
fabled “Schlaraffenland” of the German fables 
where fried squabs may be had for the trouble of 
pening one’s mouth. It is true, there are many 
such stores in England; but they grew from small 
beginnings, fostered by sacrifices and the self- 
discipline of their members. The American con- 
sumer lacks discipline; he makes it easy for those 
rwho make their own the Roman adage: ‘“The 


A Sane Land Policy 


"Men Matter Most” 


THIS title, says “Argus,” writing in the Cath- 

olic News, of Port of Spain, might have 
served for the paper presented to the Agricul- 
tural Society, of Trinidad, by Dr. H. J. Page, 
Principal of Imperial College. The lecturer told 
the audience about some of the conclusions of 
-experiments carried out at the College to deter- 
mine the conditions in which land settlement can 
succeed. A problem of interest to our country, 
particularly in case Congress should decide to per- 
‘mit the immigration of displaced persons, many 
of whom are expected to settle on the land. 

Dr. Page, so “Argus” states, “rightly stressed 
the need for the right materials, good land, ade- 
quate capital, proper tools, intelligent use of the 
land to ensure maintenance of its fertility. And 
he also gave its proper emphasis to the other ele- 
ment, the element that the planners often leave 
out of the picture.” 

“Rural West Indians,’ the writer continues, 
“are wage earners by upbringing. They have no 
tradition of land-owning, the sense of belonging 
as a family to a particular piece of earth, a hearth 
and a home, where their grandparents lived and 
died and where their grandchildren in due course 
will follow them. 

“Without this sense of belonging, with which 
is associated the cultivation of the land by the 
family as a unit, it is impossible to ensure success- 
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world wants to be cheated, therefore let it be 
cheated!” Cheap goods, alluringly advertised, al- 
ways find a market. Buyers are not quality-con- 
scious. They resent being educated: to select 
goods more judiciously. Sales at cut rate prices 
always attract crowds. 

The cooperative store should not stoop to the 
methods and policies the majority of department 
stores adopt to attract buyers. But could they 
exist on honesty? could they compete with stores 
advertising bargains—just so much bait for fool- 
ish fish—or who give trading stamps? 

If labor desires to promote cooperation it 
should begin to educate its members and their 
families for cooperation. It is more than a sys- 
tem to put money into people’s pockets. Funda- 
mental motives of cooperation—another name 
for organized mutual aid—are of a religious and 
ethical nature. Unless they prevail in the move- 
ment, it will flounder, because it will be made 
to serve merely material ends. 


ful land settlement and economic peasant farm- 
ing. At best you will have what has been aptly 
called ‘farm. mining’, the extraction of the soil’s 
wealth by people interested only in getting quick 
returns and moving on to another place or an- 
other job.” 

Even primitive and illiterate people can farm 
scientifically if they have this right attitude to the 
land. Dr. Page instanced the soil conservation 
methods of the people of New Guinea and the 
padi cultivation of the East Indies. He very prop- 
erly pointed out that the College experiments are 
not concerned with such questions as the best sys- 
tem of tenure but only with the scientific condi- 
tions required for successful peasant farming. 
“Yet,” says “Argus,” “his conclusions have a defi- 
nite bearing on this point. As a scientist he em- 
phasizes the need for a sense of permanence, of 
community, of continuity. He demands the type 
of man who loves and tends the land because he 
feels it is his own. A very strong and solid argu- 
ment indeed in favor of free holding.” 

To send people back to the land can be a first 
step only. To assist them to drive roots deep into 
the soil and to preserve them is the more difficult 
task. The spirit of the age does not favor tradi- 
tion and that true conservatism which makes of 
men true cultivators of the soil instead of 


profiteers. 
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Mutual Aid 


Credit Unions Advancing 


“aN cease to the Annual Report, for 1946, 
of the Operations of Federal Credit Unions, 
the downward trend which had been evident dur- 
ing the war period in the activities of these unions, 
was reversed in the year referred to. For the first 
time in several years the number of charters grant- 
ed exceeded those cancelled. Increases occurred 
in the number of members and the amount of 
loans. The all-time peaks reached in almost every 
category in 1941 were approached during 1946, 
and new records were established in several. The 
Report furthermore states that the amount of 
loans outstanding at the end of the year, the 
amount of dividends paid for the year, and the 
total income received during the year were sec- 
ond only to 1941. The amount of shares, the 
amount of assets, average amount of shares per 
member, average size of loans, and average num- 
ber of members per credit union for 1946 were 
higher than any other year since organization. 

It is to be expected, we believe, that this growth 
will continue and that the number of Credit 
Unions will gradually rise as the need for saving, 
on the one hand, and of the opportunity to con- 


Trade Unions 


Should Observe Political Neutrality 


| Based a brief visit to Jamaica some time 
late in the fall of last year, Fr. S. P. Casey, 
O.P., of the island of Trinidad, was led to be- 
lieve “that the Trade Union movement there is 
not free from politics. Indeed, if I do not in- 
terpret my informers, it would seem to be nec- 
essarily linked up with political parties.” 

This is not at all a desirable condition, the 
writer states in an article on Jamaica, published in 
the Catholic News, of Port of Spain. “Even if 
political fervor is high in that Colony, and if the 
unbelievable has happened, and politics there are 
without blemish; even if Jamaica Labor Party and 
Peoples’ National Party, and any other parties 
there may be, are a perfect expression of an ideal 
democracy—and I only voice an hypothesis and 
make no assertion to that effect—it still is an un- 
desirable thing that the Trade Union movement is 
not free of politics.” 


And continuing, Fr. Casey states what certain 
experiences of the last twenty years of history in 
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tract a loan at a fair rate of interest on the other, | 
become apparent tc the members of the younger 
generation now entering on a life career. In Que- 
bec, where the Raiffeisen System was inaugurated 
in the beginning of the century, Credit Unions 
have enjoyed a steady growth. In 1939 there 
were 500 such Societies with 100,000 members 
and assets of $20,000,000. Today there exist in 
that Province 1,020 Societies with 500,000 mem- 
bers and assets of $190,000,000. So much for the 
ability of the plain man to engage in banking 
with the intention of benefiting not alone him- 
self but also his neighbors and the community at 
large. 

By promoting the spirit of mutual aid and en- 
gaging in co-operative efforts, those who wish to 
protect and secure private property can accomplish 
far more than by mere negative criticism of Com- 
munism. You cannot right wrongs merely by de- 
nouncing those who attack them, even though 
their policies are fallacious and even dangerous. 
The best criticism in the world is always that 
which corrects a wrong by replacing it by some- 
thing better and more genuine. 


our country underscore: “As political neutrality is 
a very principle of the co-operative movement it 
ought also be a principle of Trade Unionism. It 
must be normal that a man who seeks the benefit 
of belonging to a co-operative group is not con- 
strained because of that to reject his personal po- 
litical opinions. That was the wisdom which 
flowed from the experience of the Rochdale 
pioneers. It is a wisdom that must be learned by 
every Trade Union Group if they are not to in- 
flict a grave and yet unnecessary injury on their 
movement.” and, we would add, the common- 
wealth. 


Workingmen in Jamaica expressed to the Do- 
minican the opinion that they were unwilling to 
mould their politics to some particular party in 
order to gain the as yet not tremendously effec- 
tive help of a union. 

Matters have come to such a pass in our country, 
due to the selfishness of men who abused political 
power for their own ends, that patriotism is in 
danger of degenerating into partyism. 
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Catholic Social Action 


A NEW movement, Civilta Italica (“Italian 
Culture”), has been founded in Italy as a re- 
ult of the Holy Father's repeated exhortations 
9 revive the Christian social order devastated by 
var. The movement—it is a movement, and not 
political party—aims at the defence and teach- 
ng of the fundamental principles of the Chris- 
ian order as well as the promotion of the pros- 
serity of the country. 
It aims to work through the intellectual life of the 


ation like other movements are already operating 
mong the working classes. 


MEMORIAL MASS was offered at St. 
~~ Gudule Cathedral, Brussels, recently, for the 
mllaborators of the clandestine Catholic news- 
vaper La Libre Belgique who during World War 
It gave their lives for king and country. 

La Libre Belgique has a glorious history, dating back 
> the days of World War I. It appeared first in 1914 


tfter the Catholic daily Le Patriote stopped publication 
when the German armies overran Belgium. 


When Le Patriote resumed publication after the ar- 
Plistice in 1918 it adopted: the title La Libre Belgique 
md retained it for the clandestine newspaper pub- 
‘shed between 1940 and 1944. 


® a move to end public begging, Archbishop 
Marcellino Olaechea of Valencia, has inaug- 
|rated E/ Banco de los Desamparados (the Bank 
'£ the Unprotected) in Valencia to aid the needy. 
he bank was placed under the protection of Our 
.ady of the Unprotected, in whose honor the 
rincipal church in Valencia is named. 
The bank will be supported by the contributions of 
rishioners, commercial and industrial enterprises, 
estaurants and theatres, as well as by special collections 
o be taken up in all the churches on the second Sunday 
each month. Government officials have pledged 
eir support to the project. 


| eae the end of last fall a meeting of all 
the Catholic workers of the Cathedral par- 
sh, Mysore City, India, was held and addressed 
ry Mr. A. M. Aseervatham, former President of 
ne Bangalore Catholic Workers’ Union. The 
peaker strongly urged them to form a Catholic 
Workers’ Union which would not only enlighten 
4em on important Labor Legislation and the 
preat Encyclicals of the Popes on labor problems, 
ut also safeguard their fundamental rights as 
yorkers and guide the youth against the false and 
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dangerous doctrines of Communism. A second 
speaker, Mr. Leo, appealed to the young workers 
to come forward and work zealously for the 
Union. A Committee of office-bearers was then 
formed. 


A similar Workers’ Union has been formed also in 
St. Theresa’s Parish, Mysore South. 


Personalia 


Gye of Holland's most distinguished disciples 
of social charity, Msgr. Poels, has been given 
an honorary degree by Tilburg’s University of 
Economics at a ceremony held in the presence of 
several Bishops. The prelate so honored, now 
80 years old, was formerly a member of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission and later Profes- 
sor of Scripture at the Catholic University in 
Washington. 

Thirty-seven years ago he returned to the min- 
ing Province of Limburg where he was appoint- 
ed chief Chaplain to the Province’s Catholic 
workers. 

He found the miners suffering from bad housing 
conditions and without any form of social insurance. 
To remedy these defects became the chief object of his 
life. By the time of his retirement—in 1934—Megr. 
Poels had built 1,000 houses for married miners, a large 
hostel for the unmarried and he had founded a co- 
operative bakery. He opened also many clubs which, 
while safeguarding the men’s religious welfare, gave 
them excellent social facilities and contributed to their 
education. 


Communism 


HERE is little reason to doubt the New 

Dealers were engaged in promoting revolu- 
tion from above. To what lengths they were 
willing to go appears from a dispatch which came 
to the Chicago Tribune from its Washington Bu- 
reau. It says, in part: “Grave concern is being 
manifested in the State Department over a Com- 
munist problem thrust on Mexico by the Roose- 
velt Administration, which may rise to plague this 
Government. The late President Roosevelt sent 
some 200,000 Spanish refugees to Mexico under 
the guise of protecting them from the wrath of 
General Franco, Spanish dictator. It was dis- 
closed that the Mexican government was forced 
to take the refugees under pain of losing Amer- 
ican markets and American financial and other 
assistance.’ 


“Virtually everyone of the 200,000 refugees was and 
is a Communist, it was said. They constitute a serious 
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menace to the present Mexican regime, with which this 
country has been enjoying the friendliest of relations 
since President Truman and President Aleman ex- 
changed visits.” 


Social Charity 


D*: JIVRAI MEHTA, presiding over the All- 

India Leprosy Workers’ Conference held in 
the fall of last year, praised Christian Mission- 
aries, mostly non-Indian, particularly the Mis- 
sion for Lepers, who had devoted their life and 
energy to the cause of persons suffering from 
leprosy in India, and who had for years waged 
war against this scourge. 

In the training of Leprosy workers, he said, empha- 
sis should be laid on social service—a balance between 
the missionary spirit and concentration on the public 
health aspect of leprosy. The aim of this Conference 
was to enable leprosy workers from all over India to 


compare notes and formulate a wider campaign for the 
relief of the one million sufferers in India. 


The Credit Union 


| ASCE housing bills were forecast by 

Sir Eugene Fiset, Quebec’s Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, in his speech from the throne at the opening 
of the annual session of the provincial legislature. 
One of the bills would authorize the Govern- 
ment to sponsor housing loans by credit unions 
up to $5,000 for the construction of single-family 
dwellings, and up to $8,000 for two-family dwell- 
ings. 

The loans would be repayable over a 25-year period. 
Interest charges would be limited to 5 per cent of which 
the Government would pay charges exceeding 2 per 
cent. The loans would be-authorized up to 100 per cent 


of construction value, and co-operative building would 
be especially encouraged. 


Emigration 

CEI Oat wrought by men or by na- 

ture, the incursions of enemies into a coun- 
try, and pressure of increase of population are 
among some of the reasons that lead to emigra- 
tion. At present many million people must seek 
new homes for one reason or another. For in- 
stance: the populations of the West Indian islands 
ate rising steadily and the openings for workers 
are limited under the present system which 
leaves so many of our resources untapped. What 
is the solution? “Obviously to tap our resources 
and exploit our natural reserves,” says the Catho- 
lic News of Port of Spain. “The new importance 
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of the Colonies to Britain’s economy will undoubt- 
edly hasten that process. But in the meantime 
there is another solution. The mainland territories 
of the Guianas and British Honduras are empty.” 


Neighboring republics are said by the weekly re- 
ferred to, to be casting envious eyes on them and 
saying that they could use them. Why not settle them 
from the islands? The Caribbean Commission has 
just published its investigations into this possibil- 
ity. Surinam is in urgent need of permanent settlers, 
men who will bring their wives and families and settle 
on the land. Experimental settlements from Barbados 
and St. Lucia are likely in the immediate future. Here 
is a project full of significance for the future of the 
Caribbean. 


Mutual Aid 


ECLINING to accept charity or seek govern- 
ment financial aid, a group of refugees 
from Syun Chun Gun in north Korea raised 
among themselves sufficient capital to build 
eleven ten-family dwelling units in the Sam Pan 
area of Seoul. This cooperative effort cut the 
cost of each unit from 30,000 won (the cost of a 
similar unit constructed by the government with 
hired labor) to 9,000 won. ; 
The refugees are continuing their cooperative enter- 
prise, and are pooling their earnings to build a match 
factory which will serve as their means of support. The 
children of the group are attending school in unused 


rooms of Yongsan Middle School, under teachers which 
the group provides. 


Legal Protection for Competition 


Ce special discounts, or other price 
concessions to customers on condition that 
they do not handle competitive products is not 
permissible, according to What's Happening, a 
Prentice Hall publication. The following cases 
are cited in proof of the statement: 

Case 1: The Curtiss Candy Co. had contracts with 
concessionaires at amusement parks. Each concessionaire 
agreed to buy nothing but Curtiss candy from the local 
jobber at his regular price. In return, Curtiss agreed 
to repay the concessionaire 10% of the jobber’s regu- 
lar price at the end of each season on purchases made 
by the concessionaire [FTC Order, Dkt. 4556 and 4673}. 

Case 2: The Draper Corporation manufactured loom 
equipment and replacement parts which it sold to cer- 
tain customers at special discounts or rebates. In return 


Draper's customers agreed not to use competitors’ prod- 
ucts [FTC Order, Dkt. 5436]. 


The Federal Trade Commission instructed both 
companies to desist. Its reason: The agreements 
were exclusive-dealing contracts that might lessen 
competition, and violated the Clayton Act. 


‘ 
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Profit-Sharing 
ee Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, 
which annually distributes to all its employ- 
es a bonus, which in many cases tops their year- 
y take-home pay, gave out 1,155 checks in De 
smber totaling $3,800,000. The previous year 
5200 received $2,800,000. Individual amounts 
anged from $25 for recently hired workers to 
35,000 for top executives and engineers. A com- 
any announcement states the highest total yearly 
arning for a worker in its machine shop was 

9,457 and for a welder $8,982. 
President James F. Lincoln inaugurated the distri- 
ition in 1933, terming it an incentive system which 
swards employees according to their contribution to 


#€ company’s productivity. He and Board Chairman 
C. Lincoln are omitted in the annual award. 


Number of Married Women Workers 
Has Increased 


~N April 1947, 65 percent of all women in the 
- non-institutional population were married, 
hile only about one-fifth were single, accord- 
mg to recent Census estimates. Of women in the 
bor force, 46.2 percent were married, 37.9 per- 
ent were single and 15.9 percent were widowed 
ad divorced. 

Over the years married women have constituted a 
rowing proportion of all women workers, “‘reflecting 
manges in social attitudes and the increasing need of 
ve family for money income in a highly-industrialized 
ponomy.” (A significant admission!) Furthermore, in 
47 there were more married women and fewer single 
pomen available for the production of goods and ser- 
bces than before the war. 


Women Self-Employed 


VER a million women in the United States 
were working in their own business, profes- 
jon, or trade, for profit or fees, in October 1947, 
cording to Census Bureau data. In addition, 
early 300,000 women were operating farms of 
1eir own. The entire group of self-employed 
omen were 8.0 percent of all employed women. 
ough independent women workers were sig- 
ficant in numbers, women were relatively less 
portant in this type of employment than among 
ertain other. groups of workers. Women were 
early one out of every three wage or salary 
orkers, for example, but only one out of every 
ight persons in self-employment. 
The postwar period has seen an increase in the num- 
ef of self-employed women. A Census analysis of 
| 
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shifts in class-of-worker gtoup from August 1945 to 
August 1946 shows that about 10 percent of the 
women classified as self-employed in August 1946 had 
been either wage or salary workers or unpaid family 
workers a year previous. The number of women shift- 
ing into self-employment in this period was about 
120,000, while only about half that number had left 
self-employment during the year to take wage or salary 
jobs or to become unpaid family workers, 


Soil Depletion 


Bieee wheat farmers—today’s so-called 
absentee “‘suitcase’’ operators—are destroy- 
ing the grasslands of the Great Plains and setting 
a black stage for more destructive dust storms 
than were suffered in the ‘thirties, Collier’s 
charges. More than 7,500,000 acres of grazing 
land have been turned over, mostly by “suitcase” 
farmers who are gambling on harvesting and 
selling one or more wheat crops at high prices, 
the weekly reports. Most of this land is said to 
be likely to blow sky-high with the first drought. 
“It is the same in all the grassland of eastern Colo- 
rado and northeastern New Mexico, in the Panhandle 
sections of Oklahoma and Texas,” Collier’s says. “It 
is the same in Montana and the western parts of South + 
Dakota and Nebraska. Everywhere, land that was once 
considered adaptable only for grazing is going under 
the plow.” 


Agricultural Program 


dj Gen Grange has put its full strength behind a 

4-point national program: 1. Full production 
by agriculture, industry and labor. 2. Profit- 
sharing among industry, labor and the consuming 
public. 3. Balancing the budget and a substantial 
start toward paying off the national debt. 4. Pre- 
vention of over-extension of credit. The sound 
farm program necessary, according to Albert S. 
Goss, National Grange Master, includes, first, de- 
velopment of our marketing system to maximum 
efficiency; second, a program of price stabiliza- 
tion to control disastrous price fluctuations; and 
third, firm “floors” below which prices would not 
be allowed to fall. 

“No one can criticise the Grange’s 4-point national 
program,” says the Rural New Yorker. “It is brief, 
honest and forward-looking. The same, however, can- 
not be said of the steps urged to insure a sound farm 
program; at least if what is desired is a sound farm 
program under our doctrine of free enterprise. The 
greatest weakness in the nation’s agricultural economy 
is in the field of marketing and distribution. If this 
were corrected, there would be little need of appealing 
for government aid in stabilizing prices and establish- 
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ing ‘floors’. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


By the 


REV. FRANCIS PIERZ, 
Catholic Missionary 


Translated from the German by 
Fr. EUGENE HAGEDORN, O.F.M. 


XI. 


SECOND obstacle for my mission there was 

prepared by a smart minister. Without my 
knowledge, he lured from my mission five grown- 
up young men by deceitful promises of an ad- 
vanced education in a Protestant institution in the 
State of Ohio, where they would be trained for 
literary work. After five years they were sent back 
for the purpose of out-stripping the Catholic mis- 
sion by the example of their education. 

However, the contrary soon became evident; for 
the people recognized in them labor-shirking dudes 
and proud vagabonds, that aside from a few Eng- 
lish phrases, they had learned nothing save the 
vices of the whites. They proved themselves every- 
where to be liars, silly kickers and impudent mock- 
ers of religion. By their corrupt morals and the 
seduction of girls, they also made themselves con- 
temptible among good Christians. Their very face 
afforded the proof that Protestant educational in- 
stitutions are not suitable for imparting a Chris- 
tian training to savage Indians. This is plainly 
apparent also in the rest of the Indian missions. 

Refraining from mentioning many other ad- 
vantages and obstacles of my missions in the State 
of Michigan and, likewise, many remarkable 
stories of conversions, I only briefly mention that 
the American Government, informed by my annual 
reperts about the good progress of my Indians in 
their religious education and joyful civilization, 
has resolved to leave those Indians in their loca- 
tion, so that under the protection of the laws of 
the land, like the white citizens of the state, they 
may live undisturbed. This is gratifying to them, 
since in the treaty of 1836, they had obligated 
themselves, after the payment for the sale of their 
lands, to migrate to the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, far away among savage pagans. The 
only commands issued were that all Christian In- 
dians from the remote parts of the state as well as 
all pagans still scattered about the state, must 
concentrate in Petit (Little) Traverse (now Har- 


bor Springs), in order that, by common instruction, 
all may attain to the same education and relin- 
quish the vacated lands for settlement by the: 
whites. 


Father Pierz Removes to Minnesota (A. D. 1852)) 


After laboring for more than twelve years: 
among the Ottawas in the State of Michigan, amid: 
many hardships and difficulties, in poverty and 
privations, but also amid many spiritual consola- 
tions and abundant blessings, and with the help 
of the Lord, and for the salvation and (temporal) 
welfare of the poor Indians, I turned over my mis- 
sions to two good priests, the Rev. Mr. (Ignatius) | 
Mrak and the Rey. (Angelus) Van Paemel for 
future direction and supervision. Having been: 
granted by the Bishop (of Detroit) dismissal from 
this diocese, I transferred to the diocese of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, in order to attempt the conver- 
sion of the savage Chippewa Indians on the Up- 
per Mississippi River. Upon my arrival in June, 
1852, I received a hearty welcome by my new 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Cretin. After a brief 
rest, I was sent with extensive faculties to the 
Chippewas of the diocese, among whom I labored 
all alone. 

Owing, however, to the dearth of priests, the 
care of the white Catholics was recommended to 
me for a hundred miles along the Mississippi 
River. Having arrived safe in the land of the 
Chippewas, I, at once, erected my first mission in 
Minnesota. 


My First Mission in the State of Minnesota at 
Crow Wing 

Here I built a beautiful mission church on a 
pleasant hiil, where on the day of my arrival sav- 
age warriors, under the totem among the scalps 
of slain Sioux Indians, danced amid wild shouts 
and rejoiced in the victory trophies taken from the 
slain enemies. 

The good merchant, Mr. Beautieu, who came 
fifty miles to meet me, and escort me, sadly re- 
marked that he regretted exceedingly, that I saw 
the first Indians of this region engaged in the 
silly, idolatrous dance. But I replied that this did 
not at all intimidate me. I hoped that, with the 
aid of God, in the same place, where the drum 
was beating now as a sacrifice to Satan, within a 
year, God’s presence would resound to Heaven in 
church hymns, for the worship of the Almighty 
Creator of Heaven. To my consolation, this ac. 


ually happened. For my new church is filled on 
ill Sundays and Holydays with white and brown 
vhristians and is visited daily by catechumens 
cager to learn. 


My Second Mission in the State of Minnesota— 
(Mille Lacs) 


In the year 1853, at a distance of a two days’ - 


ourney farther east, on Mille Lacs, where I bap- 
ized the famous Gegonebi, head chief of the 
shippewa nation, with a considerable number of 
nis band, I founded a new mission and had a new 
‘-hurch completed as far as the roof, the comple- 
ion of which, for lack of sufficient means, I had 
‘© postpone until better times. Meanwhile, I held 
livine service on my missionary excursions in a 
erivate house. Here I found among the Indian 
routh such talented children that several boys and 
ritls, 10-12 years of age, learned to read Indian, 
-ccording to my method, within fourteen days. 
Also in the Indian mission Fond du Lac, whither, 
.t the invitation of the Indian chief Naganab I 
made a nine-days’ missionary trip, I found sav- 
ge Chippewas just as talented, so that I brought 
ic children, ten years of age, within twelve 
flays from the ABC Book to reading in the cate- 
hism and taught several pagans, eager to be bap- 
ized, all the necessary Christian prayers. Alas, to 
my regret, owing to my many other activities, I 
ould not comply with the request of the Indians 
}O remain permanently. 


Obstacles to the Conversion of the Chippewas 


Immediately upon my arrival I made the ac- 
uaintance of all the savage chiefs of the Chip- 
ewa, in order to win their hearts and to obtain 
riendly access. But the work of conversion met 
with so many obstacles that temptations to give 
way to discouragement disturbed me in my mis- 
tion labors. The experience of many years con- 
‘inced me that savage Indians residing where 
they cannot obtain intoxicating drinks and wit- 
uess no bad examples on the part of the whites, 
|re very easily converted to Christianity, and after 
. few good sermons, at once extend their hands 
sor the acceptance of the faith. Where, how- 
rver, deplorable drunkenness has become habit- 
nal, or where they have been corrupted by the 
sad example of the whites, there Satan has es- 
tablished his kingdom, and it is no easy task to 
wrest his prey from him. Such a case occurred 
mong the Chippewas of this region. A rather 
arge number of Niftios, i.e. the children begot- 
fen of mixed marriages or concubinages of the 
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Canadian French and savage half-Indians, live an 
unrestrained, very wicked life and are scattered 
among the full-blooded Indians and support 
themselves by whiskey peddling and fraud. 

These impudent fakers, carrying whiskey bot- 
tles in sacks, run day and night, at the time of 
payments to the Indians, through all the Indian 
lodges and squeeze the last penny out of the 
people. After last year’s Indian pay-day at Crow 
Wing, such a rascally whiskey-peddler boasted 
that he had recetved $40 for two gallons of 
whiskey. A second one of the same ilk, bragged 
of having made an even better bargain by having 
higgled in a cheating trade fifty new blankets 
for two gallons of whiskey. A third one surpassed 
the other two; for he sold a bottle of rum mixed 
with water and tobacco juice, for a coin worth 
$20. 

In the winter, however, these cheats follow ev- 
ery trace of the hunters in the woods, carrying 
small kegs of whiskey, and some bad witnesses 
accompanying them, in order to cheat the sav- 
ages out of their pelts after preceding drunken- 
ness. No one save the Government would be able 
to stop this abuse by means of severe penal laws, 
if it would insist on a strict control. Because the 
white-blooded pagans are by far more difficult 
to convert than savage cannibals, it costs the mis- 
sionary very powerful and prudent battles in 
order to storm the front of hell and to set up on 
its ruins the banner of Christ. 

In such regions the missionary must be very 
circumspect lest he administer Holy Baptism to 
the apparently converted savages prematurely, be- 
fore he is safeguarded against relapse into drunk- 
enness, in order not to witness the profanation of 
Baptism or a complete apostasy from the faith. 

A second powerful obstacle to the conversion 
of the Chippewas is the frequent occurrence of 
magic (jugglery) and the very deeply rooted 
idolatry which the war of many years’ duration 
against the Sioux favors greatly and keeps in con- 
stant practice. 

Among the Ottawa Indians I found, at the 
time of my arrival, only five sorcerers, whom, 
however, by prudent action, I soon made harm- 
less. But among the Chippewa savages there are 
at ptesent, so it is said, more than a hundred 
(sorcerers), who stand in close pact with the evil 
spirit and who, by the rule of their state of life 
must resist all religion and, naturally, prompted 
by self-interest, seek to detain others from accept- 
ing the faith. 
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At the present time only the American Gov- 
ernment could remedy this evil, if it would sert- 
ously devote itself to establish a permanent peace 
between the belligerents (A. D. 1855). Thereby 
the many idolatrous war dances and demonic sac- 
rifices would automatically cease. Under such 
circumstances it is very difficult for the mission- 
ary, yet with God’s help, possible, to gain the 
hearts of the savages by prudence and appropri- 
ate instruction in the Catholic religion, so they 
may themselves understand the folly of their 
idolatry and demonic jugglery and reject them. 

A third obstacle, which bars the way to my 
plans for the conversion of the Chippewa Indians, 
is the lack of the necessary money and of the 
other requisites for missions. For the Indian mis- 
sions are very costly: to defray the cost of an ex- 
pensive and extremely arduous missionary trips; 
to build church and rectory; to erect a school; 
and to satisfy all assistants; to pay a very high 
price for scanty food and very frequently to di- 
vide it with poor hungry savages. 

Add to this that my poor Bishop (Joseph Cre- 
tin) of St. Paul, outside of his house chapel, does 
not possess one decent church in his residential 
city. He cannot aid me sufficiently, and since, 
up to the present, I do not enjoy a salary nor a 
subsidy for the Indian mission on the part of the 
High (Federal) Government, my willing activity 
in behalf of the welfare and the salvation of the 
poor savages, still wandering in the darkness of 
unbelief, is not a little obstructed. 

Had I sufficient means, and in addition a few 
_ good priests and assistants for my missionary un- 
dertakings, and for the carrying out of my def- 
inite plans, we would infallibly, with God’s bless- 
ing, in a few years witness a new regeneration 
of the Chippewas. 


Description of a Missionary Trip for the Con- 
version of Pagan Indians 


I imagine that my curious readers would here 
fain ask: “How does a missionary trip work out 
and what is the missionary’s procedure in con- 
verting the pagans and erecting a new mission?” 
To satisfy such inquisitiveness, I can do no better 
than give a brief account of my last year’s mis- 
sionary trip from Crow Wing to the pagans at 
Mille Lacs, where I started a new mission. I de- 
parted on the first of June, 1853, early in the 
morning, from my mission residence in Crow 
Wing. I was accompanied by two men, i.e., one 
assistant school teacher, the other, my cook. We 


were all heavily laden and walked over the very 

worst of forest trails, travelling about two-thirds. 
of the way on foot and one-third on water, over: 
six lakes in a small birch-bark boat, weighing more 

than 200 pounds, which my assistant school teach- 
er carried on his shoulders over the land portages 

from lake to lake. My cook lugged the necessary 

utensils for cooking, beside more than 150 pounds © 
of victuals. My back was loaded with my whole 

field chapel, and all the necessary requisites for 

celebrating Holy Mass, and with books, to which 

add a few blankets for a field bed, a load of 

about seventy pounds. 

More carriers I carinot take along, because the 
small boat will accomodate no more. In summer 
it is also impossible to get through with horses, 
because the way leads over five morasses with 
deep mire and over thousands of trees lying 
across the roads and bad hunting trails. For two 
days we travelled amid indescribable toil and suf- 
ferings. Stumbling over roots on such a rough 
path, I fell repeatedly with my burden, so often 
that I had to remain in that position for a time to 
rest till I could pick myself up again. When my 
thoughts turned to Christ, carrying His cross, and 
to my sins, the burden was rendered light and 
the road sweet. From frequent experience on the 
way to convert pagans, I am aware that God al- 
ways permits some suffering before He gladdens 
my heart with the consolation of a considerable 
gain of souls. 

The most difficult thing on that trip, however, 
was the circumstance that in the hurried depar- 
ture from home, I had forgotten my mosquito 
net and my gloves. Accordingly, during our 
whole two days’ trip, I employed the thick branch- 
es of a tree to swirl around my head and fight 
off the poisonous stings of immense swarms of 
mosquitoes constantly and impetuously assailing 
me. This added to the extreme fatigue of my 
hands. As a result, my face and my hands were 
swollen as from a strong nettle inflammation with 
the countless pustules caused by bites of the impu- 
dent assailants. I suffered much pain. Towards 
evening of the second day, we drew near to an 
Indian village. By gazing at the lodges, our atten- 
tion was diverted from our voyage and our boat 
was broken by a snag in the water. We were com- 
pelled to land at once and to spend the night in 
a morass. I was satisfied with this misfortune, 
because it afforded me time for the healing of my 
swollen face before I reached the Indians. 


(To be continued) 
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300k Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


icSorley, Joseph, C. P., Meditations for Everyman. 
_ Vol. 1. Herder, 1947, 205 p. 
ompendium of Theology by St. Thomas Aquinas. Tr. 
by Cyril Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. Herder, St. 
; Louis, 1947, cloth, pp. x and 366, $4. 
sdin, Rt. Rev. Hubert, Papal Legate at the Council 
of Trent—Cardinal Seripando. Tr. by Rev. 
F. C. Eckhoff. Herder, St. Louis, 1947, 
cloth, pp. vi and 720, $7.50. 
iouck, Rev. F. A., Our Friends and Foes. St. Louis, 
Herder, pp. xi and 256. $1.50. 


Du to the destruction wrought by the second World 
War in so many countries of Europe, the value of 
moks has increased greatly. A New York dealer, to 
uote an example, offers a set of Der Grosse Herder, 
pmplete in thirteen volumes, for $285. An explanatory 
mate states, “The complete edition of this most mod- 
en German Encyclopedia has been destroyed by fire. 
wesent copies in perfect and practically new condi- 
pon.”” 
Other prices in this catalog of ‘Periodical Sets and 
orks of Reference in the field of Liberal Arts’ are 
“ell in advance of prewar prices. 


Reviews 


poyle, Sr. Mary Electa. Mother Seton’s Sisters of 
Charity in Western Pennsylvania. Seton 
Hill, Greensburg, Pa., 1946, pp. X, 251. 

This delightful book gives a spirited presentation of 
me historical development of a branch of Mother Set- 
fa’s Sisters of Charity, the so-called Black-Caps. These 
isters first came to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1835 where they 
ad been engaged for ten years in establishing a school 
d a hospital. In 1845 they withdrew but returned in 
70 to be established permanently in Western Penn- 
Ivania. At present they conduct the nationally known 
ston Hill College at Greensburg besides a number of 
‘rammar Schools, hospitals, a Foundling Asylum, 
school for the Deaf and teach in numerous parochial 
thools. All these phases of educational and charitable 
rork are described in detail in the book of Sister Electa. 
this history is based on solid documentation; a great 
umber of unpublished archival sources are used to the 
reatest advantage. Poetical effusions and _puerilities 
thich often mar the histories of Religious Communities 
-e barred from this work. The story of Little Joe 
little (p. 135) which is intimately connected with the 
pundation of the Foundling Asylum is told with a 
aanly verve. On the whole Sister Electa digested and 
rranged the mass of details very well. The book is not 
wercrowded with statistical details and does not prove 
strain on the reader. Of particular value is the list 

f 215 Sisters who died since 1876. Twenty family 
ames are unmistakenly German. The history written 
y Sister Electa answers its purpose very well and un- 
‘oubtedly will prove an inspiration to other historians 


: Nuns. 


J. M. LENHART, O.CAP. 


go 


Hemmen, Alcuin A., 0.S.B., The Concept of Religious 


Tolerance in the Novels of Enrica von 
Handel-Mazzetti. University of Michigan, 
1945; 134 pp., $1.50. 

The most widely recognized among German Catho- 
lic writers is still E. v. Handel-Mazzetti. ‘'The attacks 
against her, which largely inspired this dissertation came 
from those who did not fully appreciate the practical 
application of the Catholic concept of religious toler- 
ance,” says Fr. Hemmen at the end of his book. That 
is why he focused his attention so narrowly on the 
problem of religious tolerance. That is also why his 
book is written in a manner and tone of apologetics. 

Between an excellent biography and an equally ex- 
cellent bibliography we find five chapters of unequal 
merit? Disappointing is the chapter on ‘“The Catholic 
Literary Revival,” which still has to be written, be- 
cause here it is replaced by a discussion of the dead 
issue between Hochland and Gral. Of high quality are 
the ‘theological’ chapters on ‘Religious Liberalism” and 
“The Concept of Religious Tolerance.” The ‘literary’ 
chapters however, where the distinction between doc- 
trinal intolerance and practical tolerance is pursued 
through all the novels of Handel-Mazzetti, are indif- 
ferent, because they do not yield any additional insight 
into the art of the Austrian novelist. 

It is to be regretted that the author, whose learning 
is shown in the thorough documentation of every 
phase of the book, was not bold enough to enlarge its 
scope and thus make it a representative book on the 
Catholic contribution to modern German literature. 

NORBERT FUERST, 
Indiana State University 


Hofer, John. St. John Capistran, Reformer. Trans- 
lated by Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis, 
Mo., Herder, pp. VIII, 411. $4. 

This life of St. John Capistran is based on a wealth 
of new documents which enabled the author to write 
the first exhaustive biography of the great missionary 
and papal emissary. What the Bollandists could not do, 
Hofer did achieve: to write the life in chronological 
order following Capistran year by year on all his ways. 

And Capistran’s activities were many-sided and far 
flung. The saint in turn was missionary, educator, 
peace-maker, reformer, inquisitor of heretics, papal 
emissary, crusader, and leader of armies in the field. 
The theatre of his activities were many lands: Italy, 
France, Palestine, Bohemia, Poland, Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary. 

The saint was born in 1386 in Capistrano, a town of 
southern Italy which gave him the surname under which 
he became famous in history. He studied law in Peru- 
gia from 1400 to 1409 and in 1412 he was appointed 
Governor of the city of Perugia. In the revolution of 
1415 he was imprisoned and after his release he entered 
the Franciscan Order on October 4, 1415. Two years 
later he was ordained and began to preach with such 
powers as was rarely equalled in the annals of church 
history. Wherever he appeared he drew crowds in such 
great numbers that he was forced to preach in the open. 
The Italian cities vied with each other to engage him 
as preacher and everywhere his sermons were productive 
of numerous conversions. The “bonfires of vanities” 
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became a regular recurring feature of his missions. His 
juridical training enabled him to act as peace-maker in 
the cities torn by internal strife. His former statesman- 
ship and military spirit facilitated this task in a great 
measure. 

However, the career of this popular preacher was not 
always so peaceful; he created enemies among the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity but more so among the Jews and 
the heretical Fraticelli. In 1426 Capistran was ap- 
pointed inquisitor of the Fraticelli and in 1427 inquis- 
itor of the Jews. There were perilous appointments. The 
saint himself tells us that no less than twenty-five attacks 
were made on his life (p. 195). The successful preach- 
er who carried whole cities with him by the power of 
his word, suffered great failures in his anti-Jewish cru- 
sade: Jewish money was too often more powerful than 
the persuasion of a saint. Yet he had the satisfaction at 
Rome in 1450 to convert forty Jews by a public dispu- 
tation. 

Defense of the Holy Name devotion, now so popu- 
lar, involved him in a heated controversy. Few people 
of today realize the obstacles that had to be overcome, 
till the Franciscans had established this devotion in the 
bosom of the Church (see pp. 58-64, 90-91, 117). 
Likewise the saint had to defend the Third Order of St. 
Francis and produce a work which still has its value. 
In the controversy about the extent of the papal author- 
ity St. John Capistran upheld the Pope’s jurisdiction 
even in secular matters. On two points he was far 
ahead of his time: he did not believe in witchcraft and 
the torture of criminals. The fabulous concourse to his 
sermons in later years was due in great part to his mir- 
aculous powers of healing the sick. We have a list of 
2,507 authenticated miracles worked by the saint. Yet 
in spite of all evidence some contemporaries refused to 
believe in his miraculous powers. 

Best known are the last five years of Capistran’s life 
which he spent outside of Italy. The missionary who 
during fifty years raised papal authority from contempt 
to reverence by his preaching and writings succeeded to 
lead the Christian army to victory at Belgrade (July 22, 
1456) and to save Christianity from the great danger 
threatened by Turkish conquest. Three months later 
St. John Capistran closed his early career at Ilok (Oc- 
tober 23, 1456) amidst the preparation for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Turks. 

The biography of St. John Capistran by Fr. Hofer is 
a masterpiece of historical research. Against the back- 
ground of the development of the affairs of the Church 
in general and those of the Franciscan Order in par- 
ticular the author describes the story of the great re- 
former of society and successful crusader against the 
Turks with a detail as it was never done before. The 
translator omitted the apparatus of documentation, so 
that the reader has to take everything on trust. This 
procedure may increase the popularity of the book 
among the average readers, yet the scholar must go 
back to the German original, entitled: Johannes von 
Capistrano: ein Leben im Kampf um die Reform der 
Kirche, Tyrolia-Verlag, Innsbruck-Wien-Muenchen. 

This new biography of the great saint will prove in- 
spiting reading to all lovers of the Church. Present-day 
problems will be met in medieval setting. In outlining 
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"the general trend of affairs the author puts forth a few’ 


views with which the censor cannot agree. Thus the: 
author believes that Capistran undervalued the dangers; 
of humanism and stressed those of the Fraticelli too: 
much. Yet the latter were never uprooted altogether’ 
and eighty years after the death of St. John Capistran | 
the Fraticelli reappeared with redoubled strength in the, 
Lutheran movement. Yet on the whole this biography 
of St. John of Capestrano can be recommended in every” 
way. 
/ JOHN M. LENHART, O. Cap. 


Heath, Ven. Paul, O.F.M. Self-Communings of a Mar- : 
tyr. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 W. Fifty- 
first Street, Chicago 9, III. 

To understand the content of this excellent little book 
one must know something of the circumstances under 
which it was penned. Father heath was a convert to 
the faith in Reformation England. After becoming a 
priest and Franciscan at Douay he recrossed the chan- 
nel to his native soil. There he was apprehended al- 
most immediately, spent several months in prison, then 
suffered the common fate of priests, death by hanging. 
The story of his life and martyrdom is told at some 
length in the introduction. 

While in prison he wrote these self addressed disser- 
tations on spiritual things. In them the prisoner for 
Christ stresses the need of penance and self conversion 
if the soul will find God and grow in holiness. But 
this favored child of grace goes on to penetrate the 
clouds and discourse even on the bliss of heaven. Twice 
he pauses to construct a rule and a way of life. He con- 
cludes his work with a last will, some daily exercises of 
piety and a series of comparisons between the feeble 
perfections of earthly creatures and those in the soul of 
the child of God and heir of heaven. The book has an 
interesting introduction, twenty-five dissertations and 
three appendices in 155 pages, is bound in durable pa- 
per and is priced at only a dollar. It should be wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to the shelf of books for 
meditation: 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


How varied are the services the Bureau renders Mis- 
sionaries appears from the letter addressed to us by a 
Capuchin Father, a Missionary in Kotah State, Union 
of India: 

“T received yesterday the beautiful missal you sent 
me. The parcel was in very good condition. I thank you 
greatly for the splendid gift. .Be assured that when 
saying Mass I shall pray for you and for all my bene- 
factors in the United States.” 

This missal, let us add, came to us as a gift from a 
priest, solicited by members of the Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union. 


Writing from the Philippines, the Rector of a minor 
seminary informs us: | 

“The parcel of books you sent me arrived here last 
week. They are a fine collection; they have already 
proven most useful to me personally, and to Fr. Hum- 
berto, Professor of Philosophy. They are an excellent 
addition to our Library. Thanks a hundred times!” 


N 
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irth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, St. Louis, 
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ger, San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, 
Cottonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles 
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urd of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York; Mi- 
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i. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


is neither wise nor in the interests of true charity 
9 send food packages to applicants whose conditions 
intentions are not known to us. Therefore the Cen- 
Bureau demands of those who apply for aid the 
‘mmendation of their pastors or of official Catholic 
tity, which has branches in all parts of the Amer- 
|, British and French zones. In many cases the re- 
ped proof of indigence and worthiness is furnished 
quite generally such documents leave little to be 
med for. Thus the Pastor of a certain parish writes 
the family under consideration had been expelled 
1 eastern Germany and was now in desperate need 
=. it had lost all its belongings: 

The seven children lack everything; firstly, food 
secondly the most necessary pieces of clothing. 
re it is a fine and brave family, it truly deserves 
we helped. I myself am not in a position to do so; 
Duld be happy were you to aid this family.” 

| Imost every request received in recent weeks is thus 
sted to by a priest. At the same time every mail from 
many contains letters of thanks expressive of the 
and gratitude of the recipients of packages. A 
ast writes, for instance: 

I wish you could have observed the joy the food 
xage granted me and my relatives. It is a truly bene- 
ent source of strength for body and soul. Yes, in- 
H, particularly so for the soul, to know that still 
»e are people ready to extend charity unselfishly.” 
Vriting from a town in Westphalia, the Secretary of 
local Charity Organization tells us: “A few days 
sre Christmas our Pastor called out, “There is an 
t for a CARE package intended for our Charity 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Very Rey. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands to the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


IN THE NAME OF HIM WHO FED THE MULTITUDE 


Agency. Here it is; now we are in a position to extend 
aid to many a poor person.’ After he had handed me 
the order, I, on my part exclaimed, ‘We are not to re- 
ceive one, we are to have three packages!’ Overcome 
by joy, the Pastor had overlooked this.” The rest of 
the letter describes the distribution of the contents of 
these packages. Among other things we are told, “A 
number of undernourished and tubercular children were 
given milk powder and chocolate. Recently returned 
prisoners of war given fat and meat, etc. I more than 
once regretted that it should not be possible for you, 
the kind donors, to witness these joyful Christmas sur- 
prises.” This Charity Center was also sent a package 
of blankets and one of woolen goods, but these had 
not yet been delivered, when the letter was being writ- 
ten. 

Three CARE packages were sent to the Catholic Rail- 
road Mission at Offenburg in Baden. The acknowledg- 
ment of receipt states: “It would be difficult for you 
to estimate the joy your shipment has created. You 
have provided us with a hopeful outlook to which we 
had not dared to look forward. How many of the 
vety poorest: infants, children, prisoners of war, may 
now be assisted! Christmas, the feast of love, was in 
the Offenburg Railroad Station a feast of gifts, and 
each grateful recipient has sensed part of the love which 
you had conveyed to us through your noble gift.” 

At the same time each mail contains new requests, 
inasmuch as want is increasing as the winter progresses. 
It is from Duesseldorf on the Rhine a Priest, the Di- 
rector of a charitable institution and the Pastor of a large 
parish, writes us: “I am the Rector of a home for old 
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people with fifty inmates; two thirds of the building 
has been destroyed. At the same time I am Pastor of 
a Parish of over eight thousand souls. There are a 
large number of poor fugitives among them who have 
lost everything through bombardments. In my Rectory 
I am sheltering three fugitives, a grandmother, mother 
and daughter, who have nothing at all left. The father 
is still in Russian captivity. They are good people 
and could be helped with cotton goods of various 
kinds.” 

In closing this priest writes us, “Should you accident- 
ly be in possession of some black material suitable for 
a priest’s suit, I would be most grateful to you for same, 
for I too have lost everything. These are, briefly told, 
our needs. We would be grateful for even the small- 
est gift.” 


The recommendations we receive constitute a collec- 
tion of human documents of a revealing nature. They 
grant insight into the appalling extent of misery which 
not alone the war but also “‘peace’ has created and 
augmented. A distinguished German scholar has, to 
quote a few examples, furnished us with the following 
information: 

Dr. E. K., over seventy years old, who held important 
positions in the former Austrian Postal Service, was 
driven out of the Bukowina by Communists and lost ab- 
solutely everything. He and his wife reached the Tyrol 
after most horrifying experiences. The wife has suf- 
fered a stroke and is partly paralyzed. 

Mise Henestite 2.2 , a widow and daughter of 
the Justice who sentenced the murderers of Chancellor 
Dollfuss and who therefore was persecuted by the 
Nazis after the occupation of Austria, is fighting vali- 
antly to support four children, aged five to fifteen years. 

Mus? josephine a5 seen , the daughter of an 
Austrian General, herself the promoter of Catholic ac- 
tivities, is in dire need. Her relatives are impoverished 
and without means and, eighty-two years old, she was 
run over. and is now an inmate of a public institution 
for the poor, one arm and one leg broken. 

Dr. X.Y.Z. very deserving; the father of a family. 
The youngest of his children died of starvation. 

All of the other cases recommended to us by trust- 
worthy individuals are of a similar nature. 


Not alone individual families in Germany are sorely 
afflicted by lack of food but also institutions of all 
kinds, hospitals, infirmaries, orphanages, and seminaries. 
It is from an institution of this kind the Rector writes 
us that since we had already helped so many hungry 
people he would wish us to call our attention also to 
the needs of this House of Studies. 

“There are at the present time in the Archepiscopal 
Collegium Marianum eighty to ninety boys and young 
men, from the age of twelve to twenty. When the 
damage created by bombing will have been removed, 
about Easter time, the number will be increased to one 
hundred. Almost half of our students are refugees, 
orphans (made so by the war), the members of bombed 
families, etc. They suffer from want of everything, 
particularly of underwear.” 

“To furnish these young people daily with food, is 
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my greatest personal worry. We have no farm of ov 
own, only a garden and a few hogs. Our kitchen , 
therefore entirely dependent on official rations an 
special gifts. We have occasionally received some ai 
sistance from the Diocesan Charity Organization, bt 
this is only a drop on a hot stone. In October of 1941 
sixty-two out of eighty-four boys less than eightee 
years of age were underweight, eight of them as muc 
as twenty and more per cent, and twenty-five betwee 
ten and twenty per cent.” This institution is furthe: 
more in need of articles of recreational nature. “W 
do not even have a football,” the writer says. 


One of the most serious and difficult problem 
which the Church and eventually a German Govert 
ment—provided the red tidal-wave does not overwheli 
all of Central Europe while the statesmen of the We: 
are fiddling—must face is the presence of millions ¢ 
refugees, many of whom are complete strangers in tk 
land into which they were horded. 

Writing from the shores of the North Sea, a Prie. 
tells us that he is the Pastor of six thousand souls, fiv 
thousand of whom are refugees, driven out of Siles: 
and East Prussia: ‘Existing want is very great; th 
refugees have little or nothing, no clothing, unde 
garments or shoes. Many a mother hardly has unde 
wear for the children. All of us could use food.” 

This crowding of homeless people into towns an 
villages is by no means an exceptional case. There at 
few places in North-western Germany which have ne 
been obliged to accept a large number of refugees i 
their midst. 


Sustain Relief Efforts 


Ne too many societies affiliated with the CV hay 


engaged in special efforts to provide funds for tl 
relief of their co-religionists in Germany and Austria. . 
notable exception is our always active Rochester grou 
Transmitting to us a check for $322.50, the secretai 
of the Branch, Mr. Charles H. Mura, writes: “One ¢ 
the organizations connected with the Central Vere 
as an Auxiliary Relief Committee, namely the Badisct 
Mannerchor, recently conducted a concert and, aide 
to an extent by the Catholic Central Verein, Rochest 
Branch, and the Catholic Kolping Society, obtained 
tidy sum intended for German relief.’’ 
The abysmal misery of millions of peoples requir 
of charity sustained willingness to aid particularly i 
nocent victims of war, children and the aged. 


The Minnesota Societies affiliated with the CCV 
have persevered in their charity toward the needy . 
Germany and Austria. Substantial contributions to ¢ 
Minnesota CV Relief Fund have been made during tl 
past month. In one small town, a house to house car 
paign netted $1,100 for this purpose; in addition ; 
anonymous contributor gave a check for $500. To tt 
have been added a large number of contributions fro 
individual societies and members. The total of ¢ 
Minnesota CV Relief Fund is $12,405.22; neat 
$2000 was added in the month period. | 


2 Francisco Invites CV and NCWU 


HE German Catholic Federation of California has 
extended an invitation to both national organiza- 
s, the CV and NCWU, to convene its Ninety-fourth 
aual Convention in St. Boniface Parish, San Fran- 
», in 1949. The California organization's invita- 
has received the warm approval and promise of 
port, of both His Excellency, Most Rev. John }z 
-y, Archbishop of San Francisco, and Rev. Law- 
‘¢ Mutter, O.F.M., Pastor of St: Boniface Church. 


Commemorate Anniversary of CV 


7 E Catholics either culpably or inadvertently sup- 
ported the agitation, influenced by the pied 
vers who control our secularized social life, in favor 
what everyone glibly and superficially describes as 
edern” and “progressive.” This attitude is at least 
ly the reason why many of the organizations and 
mbers of the Catholic Central Verein have, during 
mourse of the years, lost a genuine love and appre- 
jon of the work of our Federation, continued 
aghout its long history. 
is-commendable, therefore, that a number of af- 
es in the State of New York, the’ commonwealth 
rein several of the early national conventions of the 
were conducted almost a century ago, should have 
ay to commemorate the Ninety-third Anniversary 
je Founding of the CCV of America, with a mod- 
pbservance sometime during the coming April. The 
pnizations of Utica, New York, composed for the 
= part of members of St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s 
shes, made plans for the event at a meeting in St. 
ws Parish on February 9. 
he initiative of the Utica organizations should im- 
mur members to begin to think and plan now how 
ommemorate appropriately the Centenary of the 
olic Central Verein in 1955. The noble spirit, 
-h inspired the founders, and the tradition of num- 
works of charity and Catholic social action, must 
e allowed to be “buried under a bushel” by the 
age of time. St. Paul’s dictum that ‘‘charity never 
ith away’? must be exemplified in a worthy and 
“opriate commemoration of the Centenary of the 
A. 


Supreme Trustee of the Catholic Knights of St. 
-ge, Mr. William M. Lonsdorf, recently delivered 
dio address in Scranton, Pennsylvania, which de- 
ved the activities and ideals of the sixty-six year old 
volic Fraternal organization. The speaker said in 


The C. K. of St. George is not only a Society in 
th men are banded together for good fellowship 
‘mutual help, but it is, above all, a society that aids 
encourages its members to preserve the faith of 
fathers and the ideals and traditions they pos- 
‘d that they may live forever in the hearts of our 
ibers ... These Catholic Societies are social service 
‘character building groups and may be called one 
ne sustaining powers of the family and our social 
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Revive District Leagues 


HE “Catholic Aid News,” official publication of 

the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, has is- 
sued an appeal pleading for the revival of the District 
Federations of Catholic Societies in the State, all of 
which have been inactive during the war period, with 
the exception of the St. Paul City Federation, 

Some months ago, the Southern Minnesota District 
officers held a meeting in New Ulm, and decided to 
conduct a general meeting and festival at Wabasso 
during the coming summer. Other District Federations 
—those in Carver county, Stearns county, Central Min- 
nesota and Crow River—are asked to follow this ex- 
ample. 


Maternity Guild Conference 
() of the most important and direly-needed in- 


stitutions of social charity is realized in a city-wide 
or parish Maternity Guild, wherever they have been in- 
troduced. The plan was first inaugurated more than 
fifteen years ago, and is slowly taking root; but the 
progress is not rapid enough to compete with the ad- 
vance of the forces of birth control and anti-life in our 
country, which have an immense organizational and 
financial program. 

This was the gist of a message delivered by Rev. Jos. 
J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., indefatigable promoter of the 
Guild, to a conference of priests, laymen and laywomen, 
members of the men’s and women’s organizations of 
Missouri and Illinois, conducted at the Central Bureau 
on January 29. The speaker discussed the various prob- 
lems to which all those interested in the Maternity 
Guild should devote attention, and of other endeavors 
in progress in our country intended to strengthen the 
family, particularly Cana Conferences. Fr. Schagemann 
stated in part: 

“The work of the Cana Conferences is not entirely 
new, except in procedure. For many years we have 
conducted Forums and Closed Retreats for men and 
women, and on such occasions family problems have 
been discussed. In this way the Guild Apostolate was 
brought to the attention of a wide circle of people. The 
leaflet, published under the title Procedure, approved 
by Cardinal Stritch and recommended to our mem- 
bers as one of the first steps toward the preparation of 
the heart for the founding of a Guild, particularly em- 
phasizes the importance of closed retreats and the meth- 
ods of discussion observed by the Cana Conferences.” 

Fr. Schagemann proposed that our District Leagues 
of men and women should sponsor Cana Conferences 
or suggest to their Pastors to institute Conferences. 
Thus we would put life into the resolution on the sub- 
ject adopted at last year’s Convention, while at the same 
time promoting not only the Guild apostolate, but also 
credit unions and other activities fostered by our or- 
ganizations. This would enhance the work of the Dis- 
trict Leagues and attract new, and especially younger 
members to the organizations, Fr. Schagemann said. 

A period for questions and discussion was allowed 
following the speaker’s address. All those present felt 
that a great deal of valuable information regarding a 
number of important problems had been presented. 
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New Free Lea filet 


ARLY in February the Director of the Central 

Bureau addressed a letter to the Secretaries offering 
to societies copies of our 8-page Free Leaflet, “Hund- 
redth Anniversary of the Communist Manifesto.” The 
communication states in part: 

“Communism is very much alive and threatens to 
overwhelm all of Europe... How many of those now 
opposing Communism really know what it is about? 
An intelligent American should be able to confront the 
arguments of Communists instead of merely ranting 
about the dangers of Communism. To aid our mem- 
bers to a better understanding of the fallacies of Com- 
munist doctrines, the Bureau has published a number 
of Free leaflets on the subject.” The leaflet which 
has for its author Mr. David Goldstein, is now of- 
fered for distribution to the members of your societies 
and to others. A condensed version of the article ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Catholic Digest, p. 
36-38. 

Quite a number of societies and members responded 
to the offer of copies of the “Declaration of Principles 
and Policies’ adopted by last year’s convention of the 
CCVA. Two editions of copies have been exhausted 
and a third is not contemplated because it was neces- 
sary to kill the type. 


Needed Advice 


[a BtON meetings, like the meetings of many other 
societies in this country of joiners, are poorly at- 
tended, generally speaking. As with us, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of local union officers to blame the 
members for such delinquency on their part, “and with- 
in limits it perhaps belongs there,” a labor journal 
remarks. ‘But this,” the article on “Union Meetings” 
continues, “‘is stating only half the truth. 

“The fault just as frequently lies with the officers 
themselves. It’s no excuse to say that the members 
are not interested in meetings. Officers should look 
upon it as their responsibility to work up an interest 
among the members in meetings. This can be done if 
the job is undertaken in the proper manner. 

Members can’t be expected to continue attendance at 
meetings if the business at meetings is confined to a 
monotonous reading of dry and uninteresting reports 
without any explanation from the officers of the prac- 
tical meaning of such reports.” 

Truly, the writer of these statements is correct: “It is 
monotony at meetings that serves to deter members 
from attending.” In our case, pastors often absent them- 


selves from the meetings of parish societies because of ~ 


the tedium they must suffer listening to the presenta- 
tion of matters of a purely routine nature. At a time 
when participation in Catholic Action is an obligation 
incumbent on all Catholics, there is no excuse for meet- 
ings from which men may excuse themselves because 
they lack attraction. Every organized group of Catholic 
men should be a Catholic Action cell. Present and im- 
pending dangers demand this of us. 
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District Meetings 


CYU of Arkansas 


PROGRAM of instruction as well as enterta: 

ment was the chief feature of the Youth Ral 
conducted by the Central District, CU of Arkans 
in St. Joseph’s Parish, Conway, on the afternoon a 
evening of Sunday, February 8. Rev. David Fluscl 
O.S.B., of Subiaco Abbey Academy, spoke at the aft 
noon session on the importance of the Sacrament 
Confirmation in the formation of character and t 
preparation for Catholic Action. Rev. A. Lachowsh 
Pastor of the host Parish, addressed the youths on t 
four aims of the Cath. Rural Life Program: To cé 
for underprivileged Catholics now living on the lar 
to keep the Catholics on the land, to settle more Cat 
olics on the land and to convert more non-Cathol| 
living in rural areas. Fr. Lachowsky concluded 1} 
address by giving a prayer of the Christian farmer, t 
litany of St. Isadore, patron of farmers. The singis 
of a number of hymns by the Sodality Choir of ! 
Joseph’s Parish concluded this part of the program.. 

The Rev. Louis Dietrich, C.S.Sp., Morrilton, spo 
at the youth meeting on the holy season of Lent, as 
its great value in acquiring the Christian virtue of se 
control. A summary of the aims and methods of t 
CYU of Arkansas was presented by Fr. Victor Beuc 
man, O.S.B., Spiritual Director of the Youth Group. 

Delegations of young people from Morrilton, Lit 
Rock, Center Ridge and Conway attended the Confe 
ence. Joseph Siebenmorgen, District President, presid 
at the business session, to which reports on the pub. 
speaking contest and the Diocesan School of the Apc 
tolate for Young Women, to be conducted at Fe 
Smith in August, were submitted. 

Following the supper, a period of group singing a1 
group recreation supplied a pleasant intermezzo. T. 
rally closed with a prayer and blessing of the group | 
the clergy present. 


St. Louis 


In his address to the February meeting of the § 
Louis District League, CU of Missouri, conducted 
Our Lady of Sorrows Parish, Judge Michael Scott | 
the St. Louis District Court stated that the proper pre 
tice of religious duties was the best means of comb 
ting delinquency among youth, and that the good i 
fluence of home and school were indispensable in t 
formation of character and right living among youth 
In the thousands of cases of delinquency and law viol 
tion that came before him, the speaker found that t 
majority were caused by broken homes, or homes 
which parents did not take proper interest in their ch 
dren. He urged parents to supervise the actions ai 
habits of their children as well as their recreation: me 
ing pictures, literature, entertainments. 


Msgr. Stolte, Pastor of the host Parish, commend 
the League members for their continued interest 


. present-day problems and in Catholic action. He urg 


all fathers to interest themselves in Catholic societi 
and. by their example encourage their children to | 
main in contact with their parishes. 


|Mr. B. Gassell, President of the CU of Missouri, 
commended that the 1948 Convention of the State 
ganization should be held over Labor Day, Sept. 4-6. 
t. James Zipf discussed the activities of the Legisla- 
‘é Committee, urging that the organization again ex- 
€ss its opposition to the Compulsory Military Train- 
2, and its endorsement of the Stratton Bill in favor 
immigration for displaced persons. 

‘It was announced that the League would sponsor a 
ay of Recollection at Holy Cross Parish on Sunday, 
pril 18. The meeting adjourned early to permit 
2 members to visit a funeral parlor in order to pray 
the deceased Mrs. F. P. Kenkel. The penny collec- 
im amounted to $5.53. 


Ne ecrology 


S a matter of record we wish to mention here the 
-& death of Mrs. Elenore Kenkel, a Life Member of 
= Central Verein. The deceased, who was called by 
sath almost as gently as she had lived, died on Janu- 
» 31 in the house of which she had made a home 
= her husband and seven surviving children in the 
farse of more than forty years. 
(Born at Posen, at the time in Prussia, on January 
~ 1868, the daughter of the late Colonel William von 
smptz and his wife Johanna, she graduated from a 
echer’s college, well equipped to teach in girls High 
i00ls. 

he deceased was married to Mr. F. P. Kenkel at 
1icago in 1892; she bore him three sons and five 
uighters, one of whom died in infancy. Two of the 
pviving daughters are nuns. Mrs. Kenkel was the 
pst convert of her family since the Reformation. Sey- 
:l of its members seem not to have apostatized, par- 
wilarly the Abbess of a Cistercian monastery appears 
have remained steadfast. 
- character and training made her an ideal mother 

co-worker of her husband. Her right to member- 
p in the Catholic Central Verein, provided by the 
th. Union of Missouri, derived from her complete 
‘interestedness, which made it possible for her hus- 
ad to devote his time entirely to his work. 


Unfortunately there is little information available 
put the late Mr. Joseph A. Hahn, of New Haven, 
smnecticut, who departed this life on January 22. He 
ss a member of St. Boniface Parish and the Society 
the same name. To both of them he was whole- 
artedly devoted and enjoyed the reputation of a most 
aritable man, willing to assist a good cause to the 
cent of his ability. 
Mr. Hahn was, moreover, a staunch friend of the 
tral Verein and its Bureau. He had inscribed not 
»ne his name on the list of Life Members, but also 
ose of several members of his family. His name is 
w enrolled on the In Memoriam Scroll of the Cen- 
1 Verein and will, we hope, long remind members of 
: organization of this steadfast promoter of Catholic 
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NE of our members, active in the Catholic Action 
Committee of St. Joseph’s Society at Andale, Kans., 
has donated ten Mass stipends with the intention, ‘‘for a 
plentiful harvest the world over so that the pangs of 
hunger may not depress the spirit of the people and 
drive them to despair.” 
The stipends are being forwarded to Bishop Muench 
who will supply German priests with a CARE Food 
Package. 


Arrangement of Convention dates and schedules for 
this year is already in progress in a number of states. 
Although detailed arrangements were not available as 
we went to press, it is known that the CU of Wis- 
consin, which before the war conducted biennial Con- 
ventions, will meet this year over the Labor Day week 
end, Sept. 4-6. The Cath. State League of Texas, at 
an executive meeting conducted in January, has chosen 
the days July 13-15, at least tentatively, for the Con- 
vention to be held in Weimar. The CU of Missouri 
will meet in Ste. Genevieve probably over the Labor 
Day week end, as suggested by the President, Mr. 
Bernard Gassell. No definite date has been announced 
at the present time for the Convention of the CV of 
Connecticut, which had planned to meet in Hartford, 
probably early in the spring. 

The CV and NCWU will very likely chose the days 
August 21-25 for the National Convention in Milwau- 
kee. 

Among our most interested members and co-workers 
are the officers of the Colum Co-operative Credit Union 
at Philadelphia. This group has virtually developed into 
a Catholic Action cell, the officers of which are cer- 
tainly not asleep at their oars. 

“This being Catholic Action Month,” Mr. Dan Mc- 
Glynn, one of the leadets of the group, wrote us early 
in February, ‘we should like to have twenty-five copies 
of Social Justice Review for resale every month, as SJR 
is the outstanding Catholic periodical, from a practi- 
cal and philosophical viewpoint.” 

At the same time, the writer requested one hundred 
copies each of three of our free leaflets on Commu- 
nism, and two hundred copies of several credit union 
leaflets. Regarding these, he stated that the success of 
their credit union is attributed in large part to the dis- 
tribution of these publications. 

If every unit of the CV would co-operate with the 
Bureau in such a manner, our organization would live 
up to its reputation as a leader of Catholic social ac- 
tion in the United States. 


In recent months a number of Benevolent Societies 
have been dissolved, among them St. Joseph’s of St. 
Mary’s Parish, Detroit, Michigan. The organization 
was founded a hundred years ago and has served a 
noble purpose during all that time. 

While St. Mary’s is today a “downtown Parish,” and 
not well adapted to the purposes of a Society such as 
was St. Joseph’s, the demise of the organization is 
nevertheless deplorable, because no other organization 
takes its place. The Hierarchy is clamoring for well- 
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instructed, active lay leaders; therefore societies which 
may have outgrown their original purpose should be 
dedicated to new ends. With other words, a benevo- 
lent society should assume a new lease on life as a 
Catholic Action group. With the new purpose, the 
name should be changed. As for instance, St. Joseph's 
Benevolent Society should continue as St. Joseph's 
Catholic Action Group. Around the core of old mem- 
bers there should be gathered young men, willing and 
_ able to bear the heat of the day and the brunt of the 
struggle for the rights of God and His law. 


Twice in succession the CV of Minnesota and the 
Catholic Aid Association of the State have been obliged 
to conduct their Annual Conventions—they meet at the 
same time and at the same place—in one and the same 
city, the Capital of their State. Formerly it was custom- 
ary to meet not merely in middle towns, but in small 
towns and villages even. Some of the most successful 
and inspiring conventions of these organizations, at- 
tended by us, were conducted in a rural environment. 


If it is true, as has been said, that a well arranged 
convention of one of our State Leagues partakes of the 
nature of a mission, it is highly desirable the custom to 
meet in smaller towns should be continued in spite of 
the lack of facilities. Would it not be possible to meet 
the situation by supplying a large tent in place of a hall, 
and smaller tents to accommodate the delegates to the 
extent necessary? This alternative was suggested in 
SJR as long as thirty or thirty-five years ago. It was 
brought to mind recently by an article published in Life. 


It appears that a group known as “The One Hundred 
Percenters” has established itself on seven acres in the 
“Valley of Opportunity.” Here a tent city has been erect- 
ed, which provides convention quarters and, in addition, 
smaller tents to accommodate the salesmen who consti- 
tute the membership. What has in this case been car- 
tied out on a large scale might be tried, should condi- 
tions make it advisable to do so, by those of our State 
Leagues who should from time to time conduct meet- 
ings in rural parishes. 


In the recent joint message of the President and the 
Spiritual Director addressed to the organizations and 
members of the NCWU, Mrs. Rose Rohman states in 
part: “The world today needs women of true Catholic 
comprehension, women of virtue and vision, women 
who are responsive to the call of duty in the home, in 
their parish and in the larger field of ecclesiastical and 
civil service. In our day we need women of courage 
who are willing to make sacrifices in contributing to 
the renewal of all things in Christ.” 

In the section of her letter devoted to Catholic 
Youth, President Rohman declares: ‘The National 
Catholic Women’s Union has a definite program that 
will appeal to our Catholic young women, once it is 
properly presented to them. Our Youth Director, Rev. 
Francis X. Weiser, S.J., who resides at 14 Cobb Sty 
Boston, Massachusetts, will be happy to give you that 
program if you will communicate with him. We there- 
fore urge the secretaries of our State Branches to sub- 
mit the names and addresses of all affiliated Youth or- 


protection of domestic animals.” “I am,” he adds, 
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ganizations in your area, so that Fr. Weiser may keep | 
in constant touch with them through messages and pet- 
sonal correspondence.”’ 


It is a pleasure to announce that all three sons of the: 
late Mr. Nicholas Dietz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., are now. 
life ‘or sustaining members of our organization. Dr. 


Richard F. Dietz has recently become a Sustaining mem- 


ber.—The influence exercised on the CV by Nicholas 
Dietz, Sr., for more than a quarter of a century was of | 
an outstanding kind. Closely allied with the late 


Charles Korz, Mr. Dietz was ever ready to make sacri- _ 


fices for the cause of Catholic Social Action. 


One of our members, who writes from Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., sent the following instructions regarding mass in- 
tentions he wished us to forward to China. 


“One of the Holy Masses is to be read in honor of 

St. Wendelinus (feast on the 20th of October) for the 
in 

addition to other things a small farmer.” 

In certain parts of Germany, this exceedingly popular 
saint was considered the particular patron of fields and 
domestic animals. There still exist over five hundred 
chapels and one hundred and sixty places of pilgrim- 
ages dedicated to him. Immigrants from Germany made 
him known in our country and in Hungary. There is 
a town and parish of St. Wendel in the Diocese of Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, and St. Wendelin in the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In September of this year St. Peter Claver’s Aid So- 
ciety, of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, will commemorate the 
sixtieth anniversary of its founding. Its present Hono- 


rary President, Mr. Peter Mannbach, a member for 


fifty-five years, at the annual meeting spoke on the 
activities of the organizations in early days. For twenty- 
seven years of that time, Mr. Mannbach acted as Presi- 
dent; he has been, in addition, President of the Second 
District of the Catholic Union of Wisconsin for eight- 
een years and Director of the latter organization for 
twenty-six years. The present President of St. Peter 
Claver Aid Society is Mr. Edward C. Stahl. 


To the statement that he had re-read some of the 
articles and addresses, put out by the Central Bureau 


in yeats past, a former manufacturer has written us from 
Texas: 


“There must be satisfaction for you in the fact that 
many of the ideals you worked for so hard in the past 
are now generally accepted. It proves that sound values, 
clear thinking and Christian living alone can make for 
Peace in the individual or a nation or the world.” 


“I come to you to thank you wholeheartedly for the 
fine CARE Package I have received from you,” writes 
a priest. “I cannot express my joy and appreciation in 
words. But let me assure you that you have done me, 


laboring as I do, among refugees, a very great service 
of charity.” 


han, J. F., The English in English Bibles, Poughkeep- 
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The Mission Apostolate 


SLi residing in those parts of North Amer- 
ica, where flourishing Parishes are to be found, are 
generally quite ignorant of the diaspora of our country 
and in Canada. 

“My new Parish is pretty hard soil,” a Priest writes 
us. “There are so many fallen-away Catholics of every 
nationality. When, four years ago, 1 preached a Mis- 
sion in this vicinity, the Pastor of the parish took me 
through this neighborhood one day and said: ‘This is 
all no-man’s land as far as the Church is concerned. 
Nobody is looking after these people.’ 

“Well, this is now my Parish. During the month 
of January I received not even one Mass offering. The 
sum total of Sunday collections during the same month 
amounted to $25.61.” 

Verily, our home mission field is larger and presents 
more difficulties than most Catholics suspect. 


It is regarding an earthquake which destroyed smany 
churches in the Province of Antique in the Philippines, 
a Missionary writes us that, while the buildings at San 
Jose and several nearby villages were badly damaged, 
“the beautiful old church nearby has fallen to pieces; 
also several other churches which were not burned by 
the guerrila gangsters during the last war. Moreover, 
all the churches burnt-out at that time have collapsed, 
and this also happened to the burnt-out presbyteries. 
I never thought it possible such thick walls, six foot 
through, would thus be made to tumble down.” 

This has happened at a time when the Church in the 
Philippines had not yet surmounted the many difficul- 
ties the war had caused. 


It is the Vicar Apostolic of Kigoma, Tanganyika 
Territory, East Africa, writes in acknowledgment of a 
gift. “I really do not know how to thank you for 
your kindness, which is so great a help for our poor 
mission. So much the more, as I found after my re- 
turn from leave in November last, that during my six 
months’ absence the standard of life had increased in 
price by one-third. In the middle of 1947 there were 
among our Africans some strikes, asking for better 
payment of their labor. I must say their demands were 
certainly just.” 


- Contributions for the Library 


Library of German Americana 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Missouri: 
Centenary Poems; Notre Dame Plays and Pageants; 
Centenary Songs; all pub. Milwaukee, 1947._RE V. 
F. A. HOUCK, Ohio: Do. do., Our Friends and 
Foes. St. Louis, 1948. 


General Library 


' URSULINE NUNS, Kansas: Mausbach, Dr. 
J., Die Ethik des Hl. Augustinus, 1. Band, Freiburg i. 
‘B., 1929; Kruell, F. H., Christl. Alterthumskunde, Re- 
-gensburg, 1856; Mutz, Dr. F. X., Christliche Aszetik, 
Paderborn, 1913; Festa Propria ad usum Provinciarum 
-Ecclesiasticarum S. Ludovici_et Milwaukiensis, 1898; 
“De Waal, A., Der Rompilger, Freiburg i. B., 1904; Shea- 


Ut 


i A 


sie, N. 2s (no year); Scherr, J., Menschliche Trage- 
komoedie, 12. Baende, Leipzig, 1884; Katharina Ceroe, 
Erfuelltes Leben, Leipzig, 1933; Keppler, Dr. P. W. 
von, Wanderfahrten u. Wallfahrten im Orient, Frei- 
burg i. B. 1899—UNION PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD, Omaha, Nebr.: Ashby, George F., Major Gen- 
eral Grenville M. Dodge (1831-1916)HON. FK. 
M. KARSTEN, Washington, D. C.: Annual Report 
of the Librarian of Congress, 1946; Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 1942; Yearbook of Agriculture, 1948-47; Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the U. S., 1947. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $3,925.80; L. Preuss, Mo., $25; 
GC. Schmidt, N. Y., $2.50; St. Joseph Society, Menasha, 
Wis., $5; Rev. J. Engler, Pa., $5; Holy Cross Benevo- 
lent Soc., St. Louis, $25; E. Seiz; N. Y., $3; A. Schemel, 
N. Y., $5; St. Anna Soc., Porter, Minn., $10; Rev. Ale 
Hensbach, S. Dak., $5; Perpetual Help Benevolent 
Soe., St. Louis, $5; Branch 14, W.C.U., St. Henry’s 
Church, East St. Louis, Ill., $5; St. George Soc., La 
Coste, Tex., $5; Brooklyn Branch CWiUh Ne Ys, 8255 
St. Ann’s Auxiliary, Cologne, Minn., $10; St. Augus- 
tine Men’s Soc., Breese, Ill., $10; Rt. Rev. M. Steines, 
N. Y., $10; Catholic League of Wisconsin, $25; A. 
Dobie, Conn., $3; Christian Mothers Soc. of Holy Fam- 
ily Parish, St. Louis, $25; St. Joseph’s Benev. Soc., 
Kansas City, Mo., $15; H. Drummer, lowa, $5; NCWU 
of Texas, $50; M. Hussar, Pa., $5; J. Haider, Ill., $2; 
St. Joseph Soc., Wadena, Minn., $5; St. Aloysius 
Young Men Benev. Soc., Utica, N. Y., $10; St. Eliza- 
beth Guild, New York, $10; St. Peter’s Soc., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., $10; District League of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County C.U. Mo., $25; Rev. A. Westhoff, Mo., 
$5; Connecticut Branch CWU, $25; St. Augustine 
Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $5; W. Wittmann, ING Meas 
Young Ladies District League, St. Louis, $10; Total 
to including February 18, 1948, $4,318.30. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $690.43; Mrs. S. Heilman, I11., 
$1; Miss S. Vorbeck, Minn., $2; Miss J. Sporing, Mo., 
$5; Rev. H. Steinhagen, Pa., $5; C. K. of St. George, 
Latrobe, Pa., $1; Sundry Minor items, $1.25; Total to 
including February 18, 1948, $705.68. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $193.04; Penny collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $6.30; St. 
Anthony Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $3; CWU of New York, 
Inc., $25; Total to including February 18, 1948, $227.34. 


Expansion Fund 
Previously reported: $4382.50; J. Fuchs, Wisconsin, 
for Life Membership, $100; Total to including Febru- 
ary 18, 1948, $532.50. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $11,078.94; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1358.25; from children atttending, 
$677.88; Total to including February 18, 1948, 
sails) NIMS Of : 

European Relief 

Previously reported: $8,014.38; St.. Mary’s Soc., Ma- 

delia, Minn., $20; C. Schmidt, N. Y., $1.50; M. Mohr, 
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N. Y., $10; N. N., Kansas, 
$750; A. Springob, Wis., $10; Juvenile Members, St. 
Joseph and St. Mary Societies, Leavenworth, Minn. 
(for German Boy Scouts) $10; H. Drummer, Iowa, $10; 
Rey. A. Lutz, Nebr., $8; F. P. K., Mo., $50; N. N., Cali- 
fornia, $100; J. Stadler, N. Y., $1; F. Mangold, Ill., 
$5; Badischer Maennerchor, Rochester, N. Y., $322.50; 
N. Lies, Kans., $10; P. Mohr family, Kans., £1073. Na 
Betzen, Kans.;--$10; Men’s Society, St. Marks, Kans., 
$10; C. Bates, Pa., $30; Rev. H. Steinhagen, [Beye Sali 
V. Henigin, N. Y., $20; Total to including February 
18, 1948, $9,362.38. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $22,848.46; Mrs. F. Hoenman, 
Canada, $5; College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn., 
$64; Mrs. A. Schroeder, Wis., $15; St. Patrick’s M. 
Cennacle, Wareham, Mass., $5; Mrs. H. Werner, N. Y., 
$12; St. Xavier School, Cincinnati, Ohio, $3; Miss ile 
Baeumker, Mo., $20; Mrs. F. Schwab, Minn., $15; ob 
Reger, Calif., $10; Sisters of St. Francis, Oldenburg, 
Ind., $5; Miss K. Keilman, Ind., $50; Sisters of Chris- 
tian Charity, Chicago, Ill., $1; McCabe Guest Home, 
Duluth, Minn., $7; M. Merkle, Va., $6; Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, Joliet, Ill., $20; Benedictine Sisters, 
Graceville, Minn., $10;*Mrs. F. Roth, Wis., $5; Incar- 
nate. Word College, San Antonio, Tex., $5; M. Gruber, 
Wash., $6; G. Schaechtel, Canada, $1; Mrs. Hornbach, 
Ohio, $2; J. Brueckmann, Canada, $8.90; Flin Flon Gen- 
eral Hospital, Canada, $4.38; F. (Reinhart, Canada, 
$4.55; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Ontario, Canada, 89c; 
Theresa Lampe, Kans., $5; St. Benedict Ct. No. 182, 
Peru, Ill., $5; Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, Pa., 
$10; M. Mohr, Kans., $100; Rev. J. Hensbach, S. Dak., 
$10; Rt. Rev. A. Deutsch, Minn., $25; Miss S. Baert- 
lein, Wis., $5; St. Mary’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$10; Dominican Sisters, Buffalo, N. Y., $3; W. Feist, 
Canada, $23.50; T. Paetz, N. Dak., $5; E. Barsuglia, 
Calif., $5; Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Bridgeport, Conn., 
$5; Miss M. Kernau, N. Y., $1; E. Scharf, N. Dak., $3; 
St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $10; J. 
Kaschmitter, Idaho, $10; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $25; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, 
Ill., $200; K. Randolt, Mo., $5; E. Bokenkotter, Ohio, 
$20; N. N., Kansas, $250; St. Francis Hospital, Wichi- 
ta, Kans., $1; N. Dietz, Nebr., $20; J. Uhlenkott, Ida- 
ho, $5; Sacred Heart Hospital, Spokane, Wash., $50; 
A. Westhoff, Oreg., $10; Miss A. Ahles, Iowa, $1; St. 
Francis Hospital, Maryville, Mo., $10; CWU of New 
York, Inc., $5; Theresa Freitas, Calif., $5; N. N., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $1; Anna Weis, Iowa, $5; A. Gag, Minn., 
$2; G. Marx, Minn.,“$5; Mrs. G. Koterman, Wis., $7; 
Miss A. Kress, Wis., $20; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Han- 
cock, Mich., $5; Sisters of St. Basil, Maryland, $1.50; 
Convent of Good Shepherd, Los Angeles, Calif., $1; C. 
Batzinger, N. Y., $5; Mrs. G. Neumeier, Canada, $2; 
Mrs. G. Phillips, [l., $14; Emma Auer, N. Y., $5; New 
Castle Hospital, Pa., $10; L. Corona, Calif., $10; Ii. 
Lohman, Canada, $10; Mrs. R. Kirmer, Kans., $12; J. 
Wyand, N. Y., $15; F. Schneider, Mo., $5; Carmelite 
Monastery, Loretto, Pa., $10; Carmelite Sisters, East 
Chicago, Ind., $15; A. Brueckmann, Pa., $25; F. Reis- 
ner, N. Dak., $20; Poor Clare Monastery, Chicago, IIL, 
$50; T. McCann, N. J., $3; Miss J. Droesch, N. Y., $10; 
St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $10; Mrs. T. Roth, Wis., 
$6; J. Hoffart, Canada, $5; E. Hauck, Canada, $11; 
‘Rev. J. Ostheimer, Pa., $10; Mrs. T. Hollenkamp, Ohio, 
$50; Juvenile Members, St. Joseph and St. Mary Socie- 
ties, Leavenworth, Minn., $20; Little Flower Mission 
Circle, Frederick, Md., $10; Miss V. Harbur, Mo., $10; 
Mary and Anna Thiel, Wis., $10; St. Elizabeth Con- 
vent, Charleston, W. Va., $1; Convent of St. Scholas- 
tica, Chicago, Ill., $5; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Dickin- 
son, N. Dak., $5; A. Rudolph, Pa., $10; J. Henner, Wis., 
$5; St. Patrick Hospital, Lake Charles, La., $10; A. 
Althoff, Wis., $2; Catholic Mothers Soc., New Braun- 
fels, Tex., $11; Mrs. L. Sintzel, Ill.. $25; Young La- 
dies Sod., Taunton, Minn., $3; J. G. M., Mo., $5; Frieda 
Felder, Calif., $30; Miss B. Peters, Pa., $2; Mrs. R. 
McGloin, N. Y., $20; St. Joseph’s School, Nevada, Mo., 


Kans., $70; Mary Fries, 
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$5; Franciscan Sisters, Joliet, Ill., $5; Maria Hadaller, 
Wash., $3;-Mrs. A. Bold, Calif., $50; Mrs. C. Lienhart, 


-Canada, $4.40; Mrs. S. Heilman, Ul., $5; Mrs. J. Hoesen, 


Ill., $5; Miss J. Claven, N. J., $6; St. Joseph Presenta- 
tion Academy, Berkeley, Calif., $10; Mrs. H. Oestreich, 
Pa., $10; I? Weinfurter, Wis., $2; Miss S. Vorbeck, 
Minn., $25; C. B. Weiss, Md., $5; Miss R. Peterson, 
Mo., $5; Mary Knorst, Wis., $4; J. Stroher, Wis., $6; 
Rose Klein, Wis., $2; Mrs. R. Rose, Fla., $10; St. Clare’ 
Convent, Cincinnati, Ohio, $10; W. Waeldner, N. Y., 
$2; H. Strobel, Ark., $2; Crusade for a more fruitful 
preaching and hearing of the word of God, N. J., $4; 
Mrs. M. Keller, Canada, $7; Assumption School, Hib-- 
bing, Minn., $5; St. Clare’s Orphanage, Denver, Colo., - 
$5;.-T. Gausch,, Canada,-$15; R. Schick, N. Y., $23 0 

Koeferl, Wis., $10; Sisters of the Precious Blood, Day- 
ton, Ohio, $15; M. Geenen, Wis., $5; A. Althoff, Wis., 
$2; G. Buenker, Ill., $10; St. Benedict’s Hospital, Og- 

den, Utah, $10; P. Thauberger, Canada, $4; Carmelite 
Convent, Buffalo, N. Y., $10; Ch. Franzen, Mo., $5; 
Marg. O’Brien, Ill., $1; N. N., Pa., $1885.42; F. Hoeck, 
Ky., $3; Sacred Heart School, El Paso, Tex., $1; St. 
Peter’s College, Canada, $15; Mt. St. Mary Convent, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $10; Senior Mission Club, Mt. Angel 

Academy, Oreg., $25; St. Mary’s Convent, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $5; Passionist Nuns, Erlanger, Ky., $20; R. Mc- 

Carthy, l., $5; Miss R. Kiuhn, Iowa, $20; Xavier Uni-- 
versity, New Orleans, La., $18; F. Kalscheuer, Wis., 
$100; St. John’s Hospital, Tulsa, Okla., $30; The Im- 
maculata, Chicago, Ill., $4; Total to including Febru- 
ary 18, 1948, $26,866.25. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organizations 
of men,. including Jan. 19, 1948: . 


WEARING APPAREL: S. Stuve, Mo. (cloth- 
ing); Adolph B. Suess, Il. (clothing, shoes), Rev. Leo 
P. Henkel, Ill. (clothing) Rev. J. §. Schagemann, Md. 
(clothing) ; C. K. of St. George, Indianapolis, Ind. (cloth- 
ing, shoes, hats); St. Cecelia’s Parish, St. Louis, Mo., 
(clothing). 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: S. 
Stuve, Mo. (magazines) ; J. W. Cashin, Ill. (newspapers, 
magazines); Fred W. Manning, Pa. (magazines); St. 
Cecelia’s Parish, St. Louis, Mo., (magazines, news- 
papers). : 

BOOKS: Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho (1 book); J. L. Seiz, 
N. J. (book); Louis J. Schoenstein, Calif. (1 box books). 

MISCELLANEOUS: Pallottine Fathers, Wis- 
consin (pamphlets); J. L. Seiz, N. J. (white burse, 
crucifix, statue pictures, vigil glass, vigil stands, candle 
holders, etc.) , 


Poe 


